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ANOTHER FREAK. 



It was a very attractive room — a drawing- 
room, perfectly harmonious as to color and 
decoration, eminently up-to-date as to fittings; 
but the only expression in the eyes of its 
solitary occupant was one of vague dissatis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Smith-Clouston stood by the fern-filled 
fireplace, and looked protestingly about her. 
She was intimately acquainted with the room. 
Also, she had been waiting now for nearly half- 
an-hour. She was a little, faded, bored-looking 
woman ; perfectly " turned out," as she would 
have said of herself, from the crown of her 
bonnet to the soles of her shoes. 

Looking idly for something wherewith to 
amuse herself, her attention was caught by a 

(9) 
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newspaper lying on a quaint Chippendale 
escritoire. Slie sauntered across; and then 
she stopped, and a spark of interest came into 
her pale eyes. On the ledge of the escritoire, 
arranged there by the servant, were two letters, 
which had arrived by the last post. One was 
addressed to "Miss Heseltine, 116, Bruton 
Street, W.," in a strong, upright, man's hand ; 
the other, in sprawling, illiterate characters, to 
" Miss Heseltine, 115, Bruton Street, . Hyde 
Park, London." The latter Mrs. Smith-Clous- 
ton merely glanced at with the slightest possi- 
ble shrug of her shoulders. It was the former 
upon which her eyes were fastened with lively 
curiosity. 

" I wonder whether she means it ? " she said 
to herself. " It looks like it. It looks " 

"Mary says you've been waiting ages, Alice I 
How you must have been reviling me ! " 

It was a strong, full voice that uttered these 
words as the door opened ; musical, in spite 
of a certain hardness about its careless tones ; 
and it harmonized curiously with the appear- 
ance of the woman to whom it belonged. 
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She was a woman in whom the evanescent 
charm of girlhood, with its inexperiences, 
ignorances, and assumptions, had passed into 
a maturity which was just entering upon its 
most perfect stage. She was tall, well-propor- 
tioned, graceful with the unconscious ease of 
absolute self-possession, in spite of certain little 
brusqueries of manner. Her features were 
excellent 5, but no one on first meeting Bride 
Heseltine ever thought of her as handsome. 
Exactly what constituted her charm her friends 
would have been puzzled to say. They might 
have declared that she was brilliant, eccentric, 
kind-hearted, a good talker, a good listener, or 
what not, each according to his or her indi- 
vidual fancy; and none of their statements 
would have accurately represented the fact. 

She sat down at the tea table now, and drew 
off her gloves with deft, vigorous movements. 
She was dressed with the same perfection of 
fashionable detail as was her visitor; but an 
unconscious emanation of originality blended 
her very clothes into a characteristic whole, 
and beside her Mrs. Smith-Clouston looked like 
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a doll dressed from a fashion-plate. The pro- 
testing annoyance of expression with which the 
latter had turned to receive her hostess died 
feebly out, and Mrs. Smith-Clouston subsided 
into an easy-chair, saying, with mild reproach, 

" I know no one in London but you, Bride, 
who would have the face to waste half-an-hour 
of another woman's time in the busiest week 
of June ; and I know no one but you for whom 
I would have waited." 

Miss Heseltine laughed slightly. Society 
woman as she was, she did not appear to have 
a vast amount of respect for Society's '* busi- 
ness." 

" I expected to be in an hour ago," she said 
carelessly. "Well, now, tell me about the 
Cholmondeleys' dinner last night. Was it 
amusing? And had they those new flower 
things ? I want to use them next week, and I 
shan't if they have appeared already." 

" Who have you got ? " inquired Mrs. Smith- 
Clouston, ignoring the Cholmondeleys. 

Miss Heseltine leant back in her chair, and 
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clasped her hands behind her head with a fine, 
unconstrained gesture. 

" Yourselves," she said, " and the Berkeleys, 
and Arthur Gordon. The others haven't an- 
swered yet. Any letters waiting for me, I 
wonder ? " 

She rose, and walked across the room. 

Mrs. Smith-Clouston did not speak, but her 
eyes brightened a little as they followed the 
vigorous figure. 

Miss Heseltine reached the escritoire, and 
stopped short, standing for perhaps a second 
looking down at the letters awaiting her. 
Then she turned away without touching them. 

"Answers?" said Mrs. Smith-Clouston. 

"No." 

" Don't let me prevent your reading them, 
dear." 

" They are not pressing — thanks." 

The words were carelessly, almost brusquely, 
uttered ; and, as she spoke them, Miss Hesel- 
tine came back to her chair. She seemed to 
have passed into a reflective mood, and as Mrs. 
Smith-Clouston watched her, that lady's face 
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became quite animated and shrewd with ardent 
curiosity. It was she who broke the silence. 

" If you keep your visitors waiting for half- 
an-hour, Bride," she said, with a little laugh, 
but with eyes that were observant of Miss 
Heseltine, " they will inevitably look about the 
room for entertainment. Looking at that 
newspaper over there, my eye was caught by 
your letters, and I'm curious about your coun- 
try correspondent. Another freak ? " 

Miss Heseltine roused herself. 

" I really don't know," she said deliberately. 
"I never considered the question. She is a 
girl at Abbotsmead — I had a house there last 
summer, you know. We are by way of being 
friends." 

" Friends ! " ejaculated Mrs. Smith-Clouston, 
with an indescribable intonation. "Really, 
Bride ! " 

" Friends," repeated Miss Heseltine, with an 
absolute disregard of the effect her words pro- 
duced. " She interests me. She is a girl with 
a story." 
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"The usual story?" inquired Mrs. Smith- 
Clouston nonchalantly. 

Miss Heseltine flashed one quick look at her, 
and nodded. 

"Yes," she said, "the usual story, so far I 
I have a fancy for altering the end." 

" Ah," returned Mrs. Smith-Clouston ; 
"that's very like you, Bride." She paused, 
and then added, "The other letter is from 
Stephen Gore, isn't it ? " 

" Yes." 

Miss Heseltine changed her position, and, 
stretching out one hand, began to play with 
her teaspoon. It was a restless, more truly, 
perhaps, a sensitive movement ; and it harmon- 
ized oddly with the general power and decision 
of the womanly personality. Apparently Mrs. 
Smith-Clouston found herself emboldened by 
it. 

"Don't Stephen Gore's letters demand a 
little more interest from you ? " she inquired, 
with a mixture of assertion and tentativeness. 
"Or, perhaps — ^perhaps you are paying that 
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one the supreme compliment of desiring to read 
it when you are alone ? " 

Miss Heseltine lifted her eyes and looked at 
the other woman. Then she turned her face 
slowly away. She did not speak a word. 

Mrs. Smith-Clouston's little bla%e face actu- 
ally flushed, with an excitement not untouched 
by amusement. 

" Considering that you met him at my house, 
Bride," she said softly, *' and that you and I 
were girls together, I think — I can't help think- 
ing — that you might tell me " She let her 

words die away into an expressive silence, and 
there was a pause. Then Miss Heseltine said, 
in an odd, uneven tone, 

"Tell you what, Alice?" 

" Well, whether — ^you really mean it." 

"Does it seem such an extraordinary thing?" 
The grey eyes were turned for an instant full 
upon Mrs. Smith-Clouston, and there was a 
flash of irrepressible humor in them* There 
was humor, too, in the brusque question, but 
the voice was not quite steady, and Miss 
Heseltine's features twitched slightly. 
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" I think it perfect," responded Mrs. Smith, 
Clouston promptly. " Extraordinary? Not in 
the least ! But is it really so^ Bride, has he 
spoken ? " 

Miss Hesetline's eyes were fixed upon the 
little tea table, but she was not fidgeting now* 

♦' Not yet/' she said, in a low voice. 

" But — ^you know he means to?" 

"Yes." 

"And ^?" 

«Yes!" 

Miss Heseltine rose abruptly as she spoke, 
and walked away to the window. Mrs. Smith* 
Clouston contemplated her with the covert 
amusement in her face deepening. Then she 
too rose, crossed the room to Miss Heseltine, 
and put a small gloved hand affectionately on 
her arm. It was trembling a little, and she 
patted it gently. 

"I'm so glad, dear," she said. "So de* 
lighted I I consider it quite the most perfect 
thing I've heard of for a long time I You'll let 
me know as soon as it comes off? I shall be 
on thorns." 
2 
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, "In cas6 it should not come oflf ? " said Miss 
H^seltine, turning witb a rather tremulous and 
un'certtkia laugh, and an obvious struggle for 
her ordinary demeanor. " Seriously, Alice, it's 
rather absdrd for a woman of my age to fall in 
Ipve, don*t you think ? " 

" You know very well that I don't think aiy 
such thing, Bride. It is just the one thing you 
wanted, don't you know ? And Stephen Gore 
is just the kind of man to be fallen in Ibve 
with, too. So clever, and so popular, and ^o 
well off I ' Lots of women have cared for Him, 
to my knowledgie— only he has never re- 
sponded. Oh, we've known him a longtime. 
He used to come to bur house before he came 
into his money and changed his name. Didn't 
you know about that?" as a slight sound of 
surprise came from Mi^s Heseltine. " Oh yes, 
it was about five years ago. He was awfully 
poor then — just the same brilliant, attractive 
creature, but too poor to get a start, I suppose, 
for he never did anything that I know of. His 
name then was Baker-r-Stephen Baker." 

"Whatl" 
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'Miss Heseltine had been leaning one arm on 
the escritoire playing idly with the two un- 
opened letters on the ledge; and as the last 
words passed Mrs. Sniith-Clouston's lips she had 
lifted herself suddenly. She was standing erect 
now, the letters clenched in her hand as though 
every nerve and muscle had suddenly con- 
tracted. 

There was a moment's pause. Mrs. Smith-' 
Clouston felt vaguely bewildered. Before she 
could collect herself Miss Heseltine said slowly, 
and in a strange, grating voice, "Say that again, 
Alice. I — didn't understand 1 " 

" About Stephen Gore's name ? It's quite 
simple. His father was a Mr. Baker — it was a 
good family, but horribly poor, as I said. And 
your Stephen was Stephen Baker until about 
five years ago, when he came into a heap of 
money on condition that he took the name of 
Gore. That's all." 

"I — see!" said Miss Heseltine. She seemed 
to speak with difficulty. ** It's a common name, 
isn't it, Alice ? " 

"There are Bakers and Bakers, certainly," 
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returned Mrs. Smitb-Clouston. ^But be is 
one of the right ones, I assure you. And now 
I must really go, dear ! Good-bye ! Again 
and again, so glad ! " 

She kissed Miss Heseltine witli efifusion, and 
was rather surprised to find her embrace only me- 
chanically returned. A few moments later the 
front door closed upon her, and Miss Heseltine 
turned and went slowly back into the drawing- 
room. 

Her face had changed in the last few mo- 
ments strangely and completely. It was quite 
white. She lifted her hand to her head, forget- 
ting, apparently, the letters crushed withjn \U 
They fell at her feet, and she stood staring 
down at them. ^'It's a common name," she 
said, half aloud — '^ a common name! " 

At that instant the front door bell rang 
sharply, and the sound seemed to break up at 
once all the strange numbness that hung about 
her. With every line of her face quivering and 
working, she sprang across the room to the 
door, and called to the servant who was cross- 
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ing the hall in a whisper which arrested the 
woman's attention instantly — 

" If that is Mr. Gore, tell him I cannot see 
him now. To-morrow — at this time to-morroW 
— tell him." Then she turned and went rap- 
idly on up the stairs. 



II. 

Miss Heseltine'b drawing-room was empty 
when, at half-past five on the following after* 
noon, Mr. Stephen Gore was shown into it. 

Stephen Gore had been described as a "good- 
looking fellow" ever since he emerged from 
boyhood ; and now, at forty-three, he remained 
a "good-looking fellow" still. He was tall, 
well built, and well set up; and the slight 
touch of grey about his temples gave additional 
character to his face. His features were rather 
worn and lined, as though he had lived vigor- 
ously. His eyes were very pleasant, full of 
fire, full of thought ; at this particular moment 
full of something deeper still. It was a clever 
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face, and yet Stephen Gore had never " done 
anything '* ; he had made no conspicuous use 
even of his unexpected wealth, or the position 
it brought him, except to enjoy. There were 
lines. about his mouth which five years before 
had threatened to tinge his whole expression 
with the cynicism of a man who feels that Fate 
has been hard on him ; and though since then 
Fate had changed her tactics, the traces of her 
earlier dealings with him were not wholly to be 
effaced. 

He stood upon Miss Hesel tine's hearthrug, 
with his eyes intently fixed upon the door 5 
but he started violently as a touch fell on the 
handle. Then, as the door opened and Miss 
Heseltine appeared, he moved quickly forward. 

" Thank you for letting me come ! " he said. 

Miss Heseltine had come in very quietly, 
and she gave him her hand in silence. She 
was very palcj and perhaps it was her pallor 
which gave so strange an expression to her 
face. She moved, as soon as he released her 
hand, and sat do^n with her back to the win- 
dow. ,i 
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" Won't yoU sit down ? "^ she said. 

Trivial as were th^ words, the tone Was no- 
ticeable. All the rather hard decision usuatlly 
characteristic of her voice was absent ; it was^ 
Signified, composed, and indescribably worn-* 
anly. 

It made .a quite indefinite impression upon 
Stephen Gore. He seated himself in silence, 
and then said, with an instinctive softening of 
his own voice, 

"It was stupid of me to come yesterday! 
It was my mistake, of course, but I under- 
stood- — " 

" You were quite right," she interrupted, in 
a low voice. ^* I said — ^yesterday." 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
Stephen Gore leaned forward. 

*' Will it seem. rough to you," he said, "if I 
say — ^may I come to the point at once? I 
think — I hope — you know the question I have 
come to ask you. However you a-nswer it, I 
thank you for letting me ask it." 

He paused to master a huskiness in his voice 
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— the outcome of an emotion to which he 
would not give rein — and then continued^ 

*' I've nothing to offer you — ^nothing that you 
respect* It was one of your first charms for 
me that you made me realize what an idle^ 
good-for-nothing fellow I am I But I love you» 
though I'm not a young man, as — perhaps, no 
young man can love. Will you be my wife ? " 

His voice rang with a depth of feeling which 
no young man, as he said, could have touched. 
His eyes, dark with self-restraint and suspensci 
loo]^ed full into hers, and on the dead silence 
that followed there fell a singular sound — a 
hardly audible sob. Miss Heseltine sat quite 
still, her hand clutched round the arm of her 
chair, her pale face a little drawn. 

" Do you love me ? " 

There had been a long pause before the 
words came from her: a pause during which 
Stephen Gore's breath had come quick and 
short. And as she uttered them slowly, he 
leaned impulsively forward. 

** You know I love you ! " he said, speaking 
with a hardly-restrained impetuosity, which 
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seemed to sweep away all convention and lay 
bare their relation each to the other. " Bride« 
you know it ! You hold all that's best in me — 
not that there's much, God knows. But there 
is something. If you love me you could make 
what you like of me. Good heavens, how can 
a man put his very heart-beats into words?** 

He had started to his feet, struggling fiercely 
with the passion which palpitated in every 
bare and broken sentence. And, as he stood 
looking down on her, Miss Heseltine raised her 
eyes to his face. 

"Then you will be honest with me," she 
said. She moved for the first time, drawing 
herself upright in her chair. Something in 
her manner, or in the depths of her grey eyes, 
seemed suddenly to check Stephen Gore's ex- 
citement. He stood motionless, looking down 
at her, as she went on in a steady, rather 
hoarse voice. 

" Two summers ago," she said, looking, not 
at him, but straight before her, " I had a house 
at Abbotsmead, in Somersetshire. It is a 
quaint little village, and I used to go about a 
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good deal and see after the people. There 
was — there is — a girl named Lucy Gibson 
there, in whom I took an interest. She was a 
kind of pariah. It is a respectable village, and 
she is a blot on its reputation. I made friends 
with her — with much difficulty, for she is very 
shy and shrinking— and she told me her story. 
It is the usual story. A man — a gentleman — 
staying at the inn for the fishing ; an ignorant, 
credulous, easily-flattered girl. Lucy's powerd 
of description are limited. She told me noth- 
ing definite about the man, except" — Miss 
Heseltine's voice grew a little faint — "his 
name, and that he lived in London. And I 
determined when I came back to town to find 
him, if I could." 

Miss Heseltine paused. She had gone 
Steadily on from sentence to sentence with no 
break of any kind. She did not move now, or 
glance at the figure by her side. 

"The name she gave me was Stephen 
Baker," she said. " I was told yesterday that, 
five years ago, that was your name." 

There was a moment's heavy silence. Over 
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Stephen Gore^s eager face a dull flush had 
stolen. He turned away, and stood with his 
head bent down, leaning one arm on the 
mantelpiece. 

"Be as lenient with me as you can," he said, 
between his set teeth. 

Miss Heseltine's head - was bowed for a 
moment, like that of a woman in extremity of 
physical pain. Then she lifted it again, her 
pale face quite quiet. She raised her hand and 
pushed the hair from her forehead. 

*' I knew it," she said. 

A long, long pause. The man stood with 
his head bent lower yet; the woman sat quite 
still, a strange, absorbed look on her face. At 
last Stephen Gore turned suddenly. 

" What can I say ? " he said, with a gesture 
of passionate appeal. *' What can I say? We 
are not boy and girl, Bride. You are a woman. 
It is because you are so large-souled a woman, 
because your nature is so complete on all its 
lines, that you have all my heart. You know — 
the purest woman on this earth can't but know 
—what brutes men are. I've been as bad as 
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most — worse, perhaps. There was not much 
hope of married life for me when I was a 
young man — not much hope of any kind. If 
I had told you this in a general way — it's not 
an uncommon confession, Heaven knows I — 
you would have forgiven me, wouldn't you ? 
You could have taken it for granted ? " 

" I am afraid it is possible." 

The words came from her in a low voice, full 
of self-condemnation, full of self-contempt. 
But the words only reached Stephen Gore's 
ears. He took a quick step toward her. 

** Then couldn't you — can't you '* 

She stopped him with a peremptory move- 
ment of her hand, turning her face toward 
him at last, as she rose to her feet, her eyes 
flashing. 

" No," she said : " thank God, I can't I It is 
because we do take these things for granted, 
we women who should know better, who should 
be stronger, that you men continue, as ydu said 
just now, brutes." 

He drew back a pace as though she had 
struck him, and they stood for an instant face 
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to face — man and woman confronted on thd 
common ground of humanity. Then she went 
on, 

" What I have meant to say to Stephen Baker, 
whenever I should meet him, I say to him 
now. If you have any manhood in you, if you 
have any sense of justice and honor, if right 
and wrong are anything more to you than the 
playthings of the moment, take the one straight 
course that is open to you. Share the punish- 
ment as you brought about the sin. Make 
Lucy Gibson your wife. Ah ! " — as a startled, 
incredulous exclamation broke from him — 
"that's your first impulse, of course! The 
thing seems to you incredible, inconceivable! 
More shame to us all, men and women alike, 
that it should be so ! You said just now that I 
could make what I liked of you. That is what 
I would make of you, then — an honest man, 
and Lucy's husband." 

She. turned away from him with a strange 
impetuous gesture, as though the feeling that 
shook her voice demanded some kind of physi- 
cal relief. There was an interval before either 
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Bpoke again. Stephen Gore stood with hii 
clenched hand resting on the back of a chair^ 
his face at once alert andset, as in intense real- 
ization of the necessities of the moment. ' It 
was he who broke the silence. 
♦ " What you propose is possible, of course, 
from one point of view. But what is gained 
by it?" 

" Justice 1" ' 

"Justice is a delicate thing to administer 
when you come to details. It is a safer thing 
tb temper it with mercy." 

He turned a chair toward her, and she sank 
into it unconsciously with her eyes fixed on 
him, as he leaned one arm on the mantelpiece 
find went on in the same reasoning tone strongly 
touched with appeal. 

" Look at it. Bride, from both sides ! Sup- 
pose. I were to marry — Lucy Gibson? The 
wrong is not undone by that; only a conven- 
tional varnish is applied. The girl is ' righted '; 
but — what about the man — the man who must 
destroy his every prospect and hope in life in 
the process? Is that justice? Consider what 
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it is you hold in your hands— what it is you ktS 
destroying — and destroying for a set of phras^ii 
toerely. You dominate me as no influence has 
ever dominated me before. You draw out all 
that is best in me. I've made nothing of my 
life ! When I was young I didn't get a chance. 
When things altered I didn't care ! But there 
is still time I You give me new thoughts,' 
higher thoughts, truer thoughts of life and all 
that it holds. With you I might do somethings 
even. yet. But, if you throw me over, all that 
goes under for ever! Bride, for God's s^ke 
have pity on me I Let us cover up the past f 
Let me atone in any other way ! But— marry 
mel'^ 

She had grown whiter as he spoke, but she 
never moved her eyes from his face, arid they 
looked full into his as she answered steadily, 

" Nothing can cover up the past! There is 
no other way ! " 

"No other way than ruin? No other way 
than utter damnation ? " 
^ The words were a fierce demand, and the 
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color flushed suddenly into Bride Heseltine*s 
face as she answered it. ' 

** What other way is there for the woman ? " 
she cried passionately. " Oh, you men ! You 
cowards! Ruin! Damnation! that is what 
you bring to a woman, without pity, without 
remorse, just for your pleasure I Ah ! if it 
meant for you what it means for the woman — 
if you lost all as she loses all — these things 
would cease to be ! " 

Before the bitter denunciation of her voice 
and words he faltered, silent and abashed, 
though unconvinced. Then he turned back to 
his original argument. 

"It could do no good — no real good!" he 
urged. " It is only in name that she would be 
the better." 

" It is you who would be the better ! " said 
Miss Heseltine. The sudden passion had faded 
from her face, leaving it white and quivering 
with earnestness as she lifted it to him. "It 
is of you Fm thinking most! You have done 
hideously wrong ! You are as degraded in my 
eyes as — as is my poor Lucy in the eyes of all 
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good women ! Do the one right thing possible 1 
Own that you've done wrong, and bear your 
punishment." 

" It would be quixotic I " 

"Perhaps I Most of the things worth doing 
in this world are extinguished under some such 
label. It is the abuses of life that are called ex- 
pedient, practical, necessary I It is * necessary * 
we are told, that women like Lucy should be a 
hopeless class, apart for ever ; it is * necessary,' 
that the crime of the men who have tempted 
them should be condoned I Obviously, there- 
fore, it must be quixotic and preposterous to try 
to remedy such a state of things ? '* 

He stretched out his hand and caught hers 
with a desperate movement. 

" Bride ! " he cried hoarsely, " Bride, even if 
it is so — even if these things are the abuse they 
seem to you — what good can one man do? 
Things will remain as they are for anything 
that you and I can do ! Don't sacrifice me to a 
theory ! " 

She paused a moment, her scathing passion 

3 
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arrested by the agony of his tone. She lifted 
her other hand and laid it on his breast. 

** One man can do his share ! " she said. 
" There may come a moment to any human 
being when his hand must touch one of the 
great wrongs of the world, and touching it, 
must lighten it or press it down. The pressure, 
the lightning, may be imperceptible. It is the 
impulse in ourselves that is the point. Use the 
force that is in you for the right ! " 

She stopped ; and they stood, his right hand 
holding her left, his left hand closed over her 
right as it lay upon his breast. The breath of 
each was coming thick and fast, and each saw 
nothing but the other's eyes. Then she went 
on again, and her voice was strong and gentle. 

" But it is not sacrificing you," she said ; "not 
the best part of you I No man deteriorates 
from having done the right thing. The doing 
of this will do more for you than I could ever 
do. It is because I believe, with all my heart, 
that you have more in you than has ever shown 
itself, that you are capable of great things, that 
I beg you to lay this one sure foundation. 
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Without it nothing good could come. Stephen, 
for my sake ! " 

Their faces were very close together, and he 
was holding her in a clasp that grew uncon- 
sciously tighter and tighter. 

" Do you love me, Bride ? " he said. 
. «Yes.'' 

" And you will never marry me ? " 

"Never!" 

Then quite suddenly there surged over his 
face the dull-red flush of furious anger, and he 
released her almost roughly. 

" Then there's no more to be said ! " he said 
thickly. " For the rest — it is absolutely out of 
the question I" 

An instant later the door had closed behind 
him. 



in. 

♦* Deab Miss, 

*'This is to say that he come back yes- 
terday, and I'm an honest woman, dear Missi 
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since this morning. Nothing can't undo what^s 
done nor give me happiness. And it's but just 
it shouldn't, me having been a bad girl. He 
hasn't no love for me, and he and me will live 
parted, always. It came to me as perhaps I 
didn't ought to have let liim do it ; but he said 
it was your wish, and, dear Miss, this is what I 
write to say, that he told me it was your doing. 
And I wish to thank you, oh, dear, dear Miss, 
most heartily and humble for your kindness. 
He told me most particular that I was to let you 
know as we was married. 
" I am, dear Miss, 

"Your ever grateful and obedient 

"Lucy." 

It was late — nearly two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Miss Heseltine stood alone in her draw- 
ing-room, the cloak in which she had just come 
in from a dance still about her. Just a week 
had passed since she had stood there face to 
face with Stephen Gore — since Stephen Goro 
had disappeared suddenly from the London 
world in the height of the London season. 
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Miss Heseltine had come up the stairs and into 
the room with a slow and weary step, to find 
the letter which jshe held now open in her 
hand, lying on the ledge of the escritoire where 
those other letters had lain a week ago. 

She read the letter through, and a sudden 
flush rushed over her face. Then she stood 
there, gazing down at it, the flush slowly fading. 
Her face was white to the lips when she lifted 
it at last, tired to the uttermost. There was a 
strange blind look in her grey eyes as she 
moved mechanically, turned out the lamp and 
went to her room. 

^ ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

The world — that minute section of it, that 
is to say, that had expected a rather interesting 
wedding — considered itself much aggrieved 
when it found that no wedding was forth- 
coming, and expressed itself freely on the sub- 
ject: not, however, to the two people most 
nearly concerned. Mrs. Smith-Clouston was 
particularly fluent on the subject'. 

"My dear, don't talk of it I" she said. 
** Extraordinary? She was always full of 
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freaks, and now I think she's mad ! Oh yes, 
it must have been her fault, of course 1 No 
doubt slje refused him. Well, she'll be sorry 
by and by. He's gone out to India with some 
appointment or other, and they say he'll be a 
big man after alL'* 






KITTY'S VICTIM. 



**H0W SHOULD I YOUE TBUK LOVE KNOW FEOM 
▲NOTHEE ONE?" 

HanUet. 
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KITTY'S VICTIM. 

PART I. 

"KrrTT, you really have behaved very 
badly!" 

"Yes, Jack." 

" I want you to try and realize how angry 
all his people are about it — ^how very reason- 
ably angry, Kitty." 

** Yes, John." 

" And surely, you must see for yourself that 
it is not"-that it is — that — that — " 

"Yes, John Julius." 

She W9>% standing directly facing him as he 
sat in bis library-chair, turned a little from his 
writing-table; and behind her, seen through 
the wide oriel window, a vast expanse of snow- 
covered meadow and woodland made a curi- 
ously still, cold background for the warm little 
figure, so full of vitality even in its repose. 

41 
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She had uttered her three replies with a serious 
meekness, which to the uninitiated would have 
implied the utmost penitence, and every inten- 
tion of instantaneous amendment. Her atti- 
tude, too, was meekness personified, as she 
stood with her head hanging a little, her eye- 
lids down, the corners of her mouth also down, 
and her clasped hands hanging loosely before 
her. But her brother knew her better. Had 
not that much-tried man felt himself bound, at 
frequent intervals during the past five years, 
to endeavor to make some impression on the 
most feather-brained little mortal ever left to 
the charge of a sensible, middle-aged man? 
Did he not know, only too well, exactly how 
much — or rather, how little — hope for the 
future he might glean from that supernaturally 
dutiful and demure demeanor? 

There was a short silence, broken only by a 
deep and much-perplexed sigh from John 
Faulkner, which was promptly and sympathet- 
ically echoed by Kitty. Then the countenance 
of John Julius, on which he had been endeavor- 
ing to preserve a judicial frown, relaxed into 
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the smile which was his normal expression 
when the object of his contemplation was " the 
plague of his life." 

" Kitty, you cricked little thing ! " he said, 
" Yes, J4ck," more demurely than ever. ( 
" Don't stand there looking as innocent and 
harmless as a lamb. Come here."^ - 
"Come here, Jack?" 
" Yes, come and sit here." 
"Aren't I too wicked, John Julius?" 
As she spoke the words in the smallest voice 
imaginable, she raised her eyes. They were 
dancing and gleaming with fun and mischief; 
and as they met the perplexed ones with which 
her brother was regarding her, as if he felt — 
as indeed was the case — entirely unable to cope 
with the problem she presented, she broke into 
a little low laugh of exceeding enjoyment, and 
with one quick movement perched herself on 
the arm of his chair, her hands clasped round 
his neck, and her cheek resting on his grey 
head. 
" Poor old boy," she said, with a comic accent 
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N 

of condolence in her mischievous voice. ' 
have been rather bad this time, haven't I?^ 

^^Will you promise me not to do it aga 
Kit?" 

He had asked her this question, on an a^ 
age, certainly once a month in the cours< 
the last two years ; but his hopefulness was, 
parently, not to be destroyed. At first, 
had gaily given the promise as often as 
asked it ; but repeated experience had ta 
her that human nature is, after all, but \^ 
and she answered now with more caution. 

" Don't you think, Jack, I'd perhaps L 
not promise ? " 

"Why not?" 

** Well— you see— perhaps — don't you i. 
stand ? It isn't that I mean to flirt, it 
that I do it, and then, what's the good of 
ising? Suppose I say I'll try? Won' 
do, Jack? Won't it? Are you 
me. Jack ? Look at rae ! 

She put her two liaiuk ixiv 
spoke, and turned^ 
to hers. 




I 
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aud always delighting in filling their house 
with friends. 

But before very long John Faulkner became 
conscious of a diflBculty for which, in his inno- 
cence, he had been so entirely unprepared, that 
it was some time before he thoroughly realized 
whence it arose. Kitty was growing up. He 
had, of course, expected this ; though perhaps 
she had accomplished the process somewhat 
rapidly. But all girls grew up, sooner or later; 
and, on the whole, grown-up girls were nicer 
than not grown-up girls— though Kitty had 
been sweet in every stage of her existence. 
Kitty was extremely pretty. That also was 
quite as it should be— he liked pretty girls. 
But — Kitty was an outrageous little flirt. 

Now John Faulkner, though a sensible man 
enough, had never had any objection to a little 
flirtation on his own account ; in fact, he had 
rather liked it. But that was a very different 
matter. To pick up the glove thrown down 
by a pretty flirt, is one thing ; to be responsible 
for that same pretty flirt, to be made to feel 
abjectly apologetic to her victim, to be inces* 
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santly tormented by anxiety as to what her 
next proceeding may be ; is quite another. 
John Faulkner, when this new phase of Kitty's 
development finally dawned upon him, when 
brotherly blindness could no longer deceive 
him, decided, with commendable promptitude, 
that the moment had arrived when his author- 
ity-^the authority at once of elder brother and 
guardian — must be exerted once and for all. 
Kitty must not, Kitty should not flirt. 

The shock he experienced, the frightful 
state of confusion into which he was thrown, 
by the result of his announcement of this de- 
cision, is not to be described. His mandate 
was entirely ineffectual. Kitty continued to 
flirt. The authority which he had flattered 
himself was only in abeyance, turned out to be 
a pleasing fiction. Kitty continued to flirt ; or 
rather, as she felt her powers develop, Kitty 
flirted harder than ever. 

From that time forth John Faulkner's cheery, 
easy-going life became, as he frequently assured 
his torment with the deepest pathos, hardly 
worth living. He existed in a continual state 
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of uneasy expectation of disaster. He regarded 
his fellow men — such of his fellow men, at 
least, as came in contact with Kitty- — with feel- 
ings of mingled pity and self-reproach. He 
did his best for them; he tried alternately 
argument, entreaty, and command. It was all 
in vain. Kitty simply declined to take the 
question seriously. The more perplexed and 
harassed he became, the more she seemed to 
enjoy herself. 

This morning's interview had been a repeti- 
tion of many that had preceded it. He had 
called her into the library — there was a certain 
solemnity about the library which he vaguely 
hoped might be a help to him — ^in sheer despera- 
tion, feeling that something really must be done. 
Her last escapade had drawn upon him a stately 
remonstrance from the victim's mother, and he 
could nctt, no, he could not and would not 
stand it. But instead of the new scene which 
he had rehearsed so carefully — by himself — 
they had only gone through one of the old 
scenes over again. 

He resigned himself, as usual, with a deep 
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sigh, and being of a sanguine disposition, de- 
termined to hope for the best. Kitty proceeded 
to change the subject. 

" What a lot of letters, Jack ! " she said, with 
every appearance of the keenest interest. He 
fell into the little trap at once. 

*' There's one from Lindsay," he answered. 
" He's coming by the 6.15. It's rather awk- 
ward, for I'm afraid I shall hardly be back from 
Blackford by the time he arrives. I must go. 
If I am not back, will you be a good, serious 
Kitty, and receive him nicely for me ? " 

"Aren't you afraid. Jack ? " 

She was very busily engaged in folding her 
pocket-handkerchief into patterns — much too 
busily engaged to look up at him — and her 
serious voice was shaking with mischief. He 
looked at her for a moment, and then burst into 
a regular roar of laughter. 

" If you only knew him ! " he gasped at last. 
"Oh, Kit, if you only knew him. No, my 
dear, you'll hardly believe it, but I'm not in the 
least afraid, not in the very least." 
4 
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" Why, Jack, what is he like ? " said Kitty, 
with naive astonishment. 

** He won't interest you, my dear. I wish I 
thought he would. He's much too — too solid 
and sensible. I'm afraid you'll find him a little 
dull. Come, be a good girl, and promise me to 
be nice to him, for your old brother's sake, 
even if he does bore you a bit. He's a thorough 
good sort at the bottom." 

** What is he at the top?" 

" Well — at the top there's no denying that 
he's just a trifle solemn. He's Scotch, you 
know, very Scotch in some ways." 

He looked at her a little wistfully as he 
spoke. He was really anxious that she 
should neither laugh at, nor be bored, by the 
man he so much liked and respected ; and he 
could not help feeling that either or both 
these contingencies might possibly come to 
pass. But one of those sweet impulses which 
made her so irresistibly charming, which made 
it so utterly impossible to do anything but 
condone all her little faults and failings, seized 
upon Kitty at this moment. She put her arms 
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round him again, and laid her cheek on his 
shoulder, with a quick little gesture that was 
inexpressibly sweet and loving. 

" Dear old boy," she said, with a pretty seri- 
ousness — real this time — in her voice and 
manner, "I know just what you want, and I'll 
be the best girl you ever saw. I do plague you 
sometimes, Fm afraid ; and you're a dear I I'll 
be a perfect angel to your model friend to make 
it up. There ! you never saw anything so good 
as I'll be." 

Five o'clock that same evening found Kitty 
sitting in state, prepared to fulfil her promise 
to the very letter, and looking as if the active 
verb ''to flirt," was unknown in her vocabulary. 
She had ordered tea in the big drawing-room — 
an apartment which always had a distinctly 
solemnizing effect upon her — and she had, after 
much consideration, arrayed herself in a brown 
velvet gown, w;hich she had finally decided 
upon as "quite grandmotherly, and just the 
thing." 

She was sitting, from the same point of view, 
in a high-backed chair, with her small feet 
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sedately crossed on the fender, when the door 
bell rang, and she rose quickly, meaning to go 
and meet her guest. But she stopped in much- 
amused mock perplexity. Would that be 
dignified ? Perhaps she ought to receive him in 
state in the drawing-room ! Which would be 
most proper? Finally she decided, with a 
little laugh, that hospitality must always be 
proper ; and she flew out of the room to make 
up for her delay. 

She was in far too great a hurry to see where 
she was going, in the rather dimly-lighted 
passage, and in another instant she had cast 
herself into the very arms of a young man, 
who was coming toward her, accompanied by 
a servant. 

"I beg your pardon!" she gasped, as she 
recovered her footing. 

" It was my fault entirely," he said, removing 
the arm in which he had for the moment been 
compelled to embrace her. Then the ludicrous 
side of the situation seemed to strike them, and 
an irrepressible laugh broke from them simul- 
taneously. 
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" My brother is out," said Kitty, recovering 
herself with an effort. " He told me — " 

She was looking up into the man's face as 
she spoke, and suddenly she stopped short. 
Surely there must be some mistake. This 
could not be the serious friend for whom she 
had prepared so majestic a reception. (The 
majestic reception, by the bye, had certainly 
been somewhat of a failure.) This was a boy, 
positively a jolly-looking boy, very little older 
than herself apparently. What did it mean? 
Who was it? 

Her perplexity entirely deprived her of 
speech. He stood waiting, evidently surprised 
at her sudden pause ; and matters had appar- 
ently come to a dead-lock when another figure 
came down the passage — a tall man, with a grave, 
formal manner, who bowed to her ceren^oniously, 
and said, 

" I will require to apologize to you. Miss 
Faulkner, for this inopportune arrival. Had 
any other train been available, I should most 
certainly not have dreamt of arriving at a time 
inconvenient to my friend John." 
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Kitty gasped. This must be Andrew 
Lindsay, John 's serious friend — this must be the 
solemn Scotchman for whom she had been 
prepared ; and a fervent thanksgiving arose in 
her heart that she had not precipitated her- 
self into his arms. But then — ^into whose arms 
had she precipitated herself? Who — who in. 
the world was the boy ? 

With a mighty e£fort at presence of mind, 
she held out her hand to the elder man with a 
smile — a smile which her embarrassment ren- 
dered even softer and prettier than usual. 

" It is not inconvenient," she said, a little 
shyly, catching from him a certain ceremony 
which sat most delightfully on her little figure 
and fresh young manner. " It is not incon. 
venient. I am always glad to welcome my 
brother's friends.*' 

"But I like to know their names," she 
might have added, as she stole a little glance at 
the boy. However, neither man seemed to 
think his presence needed accounting for; and 
Kitty, with an undefined feeling that things 
might be clearer in a brighter light, led the way 
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into the drawing-room, and proceeded to provide 
her visitors with tea in a state of the deepest 
perplexity, which nevertheless did not prevent 
her taking them in in a few quick, shy glances. 

The younger man, she decided at once, was 
"jolly, but rather ugly." He looked very 
little over twenty, and nature had adorned him 
with sandy hair, irregular, freckled, good-tem- 
pered features, and merry blue eyes. He had 
a cheery laugh too, which broke out on the 
smallest provocation ; and there was something 
altogether brisk and alert about him which 
was doubtless emphasized by the contrast pre- 
sented by the other man. 

Andrew Lindsay was indeed appalling, she 
said to herself ruefully. Never had she heard 
any one use such long words ; never had she 
heard any one speak so very, very slowly and 
deliberately. The temptation to break in and 
finish his sentences for him was almost irre- 
sistible. But why had Jack never told her 
how very handsome his model friend was, she 
thought, as she looked up at him when she 
gave him his cup. What a good face it was, 
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and what beautiful, kind eyes. It really was 
a pity that he should be so dreadful. 

Between the diflSculty she experienced in 
jnaking conversation with the man she did 
know, and her state of utter bewilderment as to 
the identity of^ the man she did not know, she 
found that tea-party of three the most embar- 
rassing function at which she had. ever been 
forced to assist. She would have found it next 
to impossible to follow Andrew Lindsay to 
the end of his sentences, even with a free mind. 
How could she be expected to do so when she 
kept discovering herself in the middle of his 
speeches on the verge of asking that boy — who 
looked as if he could be so amusing — ^who he 
was and what he had come for? 

At last, to her unutterable relief, she heard 
her brother's voice in the hall, and the next 
moment he was in the room. 

" I'm so awfully sorry, Lindsay — '' he began. 

Then he caught sight of the younger man 
and stopped short Andrew Lindsay seemed to 
think he was waiting for an introduction. 

"I have the very greatest pleasure, my dear 
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John," he began solemnly, in that soft, slow, 
Scotch tongue of his, which seemed to Kitty to 
harmonize so exactly with his ceremonious 
phrases and general gravity of demeanor, "I 
have the very greatest pleasure in making 
known to you my brother Norman. It is most 
truly kind of you to have extended your invita- 
tion to him." 

Then, in an instant, John Faulkner took in 
the whole terrible situation. He had under- 
stood vaguely, ever since he had first known 
him, that Andrew Lindsay had a younger 
brother, who was a sailor. He had known, too, 
that they had no other near relations, and that, 
when the sailor was on shore, his home was 
with his brother. 

Through some extraordinary misunderstand- 
ing, — he afterwards found that a lost letter was 
at the bottom of it — Andrew Lindsay had un- 
derstood his invitation to include his brother 
also. It had been an open invitation for a long 
visit; consequently for an indefinite period that 
boy, with his twinkling blue eyes and his 
merry smile, would be living in the same house 
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with Kitty — with Kitty, whom, if he had dreamt 
of the visitor impending, he would have de- 
spatched to the other end of England. 

He cast one pathetic glance at her as he 
shook hands with Norman Lindsay, and wel- 
comed him with an effusion born of absolute 
despair. 

She was looking at him with her very 
wickedest twinkle in her eyes. She had un- 
derstood his face perfectly, and all her resolu. 
tions of the morning were scattered to the 
winds. Poor old Jack, it was too tempting I 



II. 

John Faulkner's sufferings during the 
weeks that followed might have softened any 
heart less stony-hard than that of wicked Kitty, 
They began immediately. Kitty commenced 
operations that same evening when she came 
down to dinner, looking absolutely bewitching, 
with a bright color in her cheeks and a mis- 
chievous light dancing in her eyes, and took 
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possession, without further delay, of the youth- 
ful and roving affections of Mr. Norman 
Lindsay. 

Her wretched brother's first impulse was to 
send her away ; but on second thoughts he 
felt pretty sure that his little tyrant would de- 
cline to go; and it simply never entered his 
head to insist. He could not very well send 
his visitor away, nor did he quite see his way 
to explaining to his brother the perils by which 
he was surrounded. But to see the victim be- 
ing lured on to the inevitable end under his 
own roof was really frightful I 

Four people shut up together in a country 
house in the winter, skating, walking, visiting 
together, sharing a common stock of interests, 
pleasures, and jokes, very soon become inti. 
mate. Before a week had gone by, things had 
come to such a pass that John Faulkner deter- 
mined, with a blind faith in his own powers, 
wholly unwarranted by past experiences, to 
*' talk to Kitty." He did talk to Kitty— with 
the usual result. Kitty was entirely imper- 
vious to reason. He reminded her, pathetic- 
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ally, but somewhat rashly, that only on the 
day of the Lindsays' arrival she had promised 
to be good ! 

She reminded him that Mr. Norman Lindsay 
had not been mentioned in the bond, and fur- 
ther pointed out what he was unable to deny, 
that her behavior to Mr. Andrew Lindsay wa3 
irreproachable. Was she not serious polite- 
ness itself to him ? Was she not even letting 
him teach her botany; and was it the time of 
the year for botany ? she added, looking sud- 
denly at her brother with a little twinkle in 
her eyes. 

Finally she assured him cheerfully that she 
wouldn't do it any more, if she could help it ; 
but if she couldn't help it, he needn't fuss 
himself in the least. Mr. Norman Lindsay un- 
derstood perfectly ; he was " that sort " — all 
sailors were. With which enigmatical consola- 
tion she hugged him and departed. 

Apparently, she found she could not help it ; 
and John Faulkner, instead of accepting the 
consolation, grew more perturbed in spirit day 
by day. 
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, The time had slipped away with what An- 
drew Lindsay characterized as "pairfectly 
atneezing rapeedity " ; and it was now six 
weeks since the night of the Lindsays' arrival. 
Andrew Lindsay had protested once or twice 
against making such a " veesitation," as he 
called it ; but his protest had not been marked 
by much energy, and had resulted in no active 
measures. 

The winter days were growing short, and it 
was half-past four, but the lamps had not yet 
been lighted, and Kitty was sitting on the 
hearthrug in her own little sitting-room, her 
small figure lit up only by the dancing flames, 
waiting for tea, and for her visitors. 

Five o'clock tea was a great institution with 
the Faulkners, and it was an essential part of 
its general coziness that they should have it 
when they were alone, or had only intimate 
friends with them, in Kitty's own sanctum, 
where no one was allowed without special invi- 
tation. Before they had been in the house 
three days this privilege had been extended by 
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their little hostess with much condescension to ^ 
both the Lindsays. 

They had availed themselves of it after their 
separate manners with proportionate gratitude, 
and whatever might be going on, whatever 
might be the counter-attractions even in the 
hunting and shooting lines, five o'clock never 
failed to find the three men assembled round 
her little tea table: Andrew Lindsay, most 
polite ; Norman Lindsay, most devoted ; the 
unhappy John Faulkner, harassed and helpless 
to the last degree. 

It was a very pretty, quaint little room, with 
a wide window-seat, which Norman Lindsay 
had blessed on more than one occasion, and a 
big oak fireplace. It was full of the quaint 
odds and ends of furniture in which Kitty de- 
lighted ; not too tidy, certainly, but picturesque 
and homelike. Her sweet little personality 
seemed to hover in every corner ; and as she ' 
sat there on the rug, with one arm leaning on a 
big oak chair, and her head resting against the 
soft, shining silk pillow she had pulled down to 
receive it, she seemed the culminating point of 
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all the dainty prettiness about her. She had a 
book in her hand — a learned-looking book upon 
botany — and as long as the light lasted she had 
presented the most delightfully incongruous 
appearance as she studied its dry pages with a 
frown of the utmost gravity and attention. 
How much was likely to remain in her pretty, 
curly head of the mass of interesting informa- 
tion and elaborate Latin names she repeated to 
herself again and again — interlarded, some- 
what to their mutual confusion, with scraps of 
reflection quite foreign to the matter — was, for- 
tunately, a problem which concerned no one 
very closely. Now that the light had gone, she 
was looking into the fire with a soft, tender ex- 
pression in her brown eyes, which made them 
look strangely unlike themselves. The science 
of botany had apparently ceased to interest 
her. 

She had not to sit alone for very long. A 
hasty knock at the door was followed by as 
hasty an entrance : and stumbling over chairs 
and tables in his headlong passage, Norman 
Lindsay crossed the room, and threw, first a 
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mass of very wet green stuflf, and then himself, 
down on the rug by her side. 

" I've got it ! " he said proudly and trium- 
phantly. " Such a business as I've had about it. 
I was wet through, and nearly in the river for 
good and all once. Oh, wasn't it cold, just. 
Fresh water isn't like salt. But I was jolly 
glad to do it for you. Miss Kitty. The Potoma- 
giton Densus I " proudly introducing the 
crushed, moist heap to which the generic term 
" weed " seemed more appropriate than the 
many and extraordinarily-pronounced syllables 
with which he had dignified it. " I thought 
you'd like a good lot." 

The Potomagiton Densus was a water-plant 
which Kitty's botanical studies had made her 
curious to see ; but as the middle of December 
is not exactly the best time of year for making 
a collection of such specimens, she had thought 
no more of her wish after her first expression 
of it. Norman Lindsay had certainly done his 
best to gratify her supposed desire for " a good 
lot." It occurred to Kitty, as she contemplated 
his dripping offering with laughing eyes, that he 
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must have laid the produce of the entire river 
at her feet. What in the v^rorld was she to do 
with it? She didn't want to hurt his feelings, 
ridiculous boy; but she really couldn't have all 
that horrid wet stuff about. She glanced, in 
her perplexity, from the "horrid wet stuff" to 
its much elated donor, and his expression of 
mingled devotion and self-satisfaction gave her 
thoughts a fresh turn. It was irresistible I She 
rose from the rug and seated herself on a low 
chair. 

" Oh, Mr. Lindsay," she began, apparently 
overwhelmed with confusion, and touched 
beyond words by the delicate attention. " Oh, 
how very, very kind of you I But you shouldn't, 
you know. I can't bear to take it when T 
know it has cost you so much trouble. Were 
you as wet as it is, I wonder ? You shouldn't 
do such dangerous things." 

His answer was incoherent, but apparently 
satisfactory ; for, after a good deal of coquet- 
ting, Kitty was prevailed upon to accept his 
certainly bulky, if somewhat dilapidated offer- 
ing, and finally did so with a gratitude which 
6 
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seemed almost disproportionate, as she immedi- 
ately made him remove it to tlie kitchen 
premises. His return to his place on the rug 
was succeeded by a short silence. But Norman 
Lindsay was never quiet for long, and in a 
minute or two he said, 

"Where's Andrew, I wonder — and your 
brother?" 

There was a hardly-perceptible pause before 
she answered, 

**You don't seem able to exist comfortably 
for a single hour without that brother of yours, 
Mr. Norman. What do you do when you're at 
sea? I wonder he doesn't go with you." 

" I wish he would," he answered with a 
laugh. " I miss him most awfully. Miss Kitty, 
I wish you appreciated him. Oh yes, I know 
you do get on together pretty well, considering; 
but I can see, of course, that you're always half 
laughing at his long words and his queer, stiff 
ways." 

**He does say funny things," she admitted 
with a low laugh. 

*'I know. It's awfully odd. He never 
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seems to have got away from the queer, old- 
' world ways of our old home. He worshipped 
our mother, and he has never known any other 
woman — he doesn't like them. That's why 
he's so awfully polite." He stopped abruptly, 
with a sudden sense that he was being rather 
rude, and went on apologetically ; " He's lived 
with books, somehow, not people, though he's a 
practical man enough in business. But you 
don't know how downright good he is, Miss 
Kitty. I couldn't begin to tell you what he's 
done for me, ne'er-do-well that I am. He is 
unselfishness itself, my dear old solemn An- 
drew." 

There was no answer. Whether or no Kitty 
was prepared with one, before she could have 
spoken the door opened, and John Faulkner 
came in, followed by a servant with tea and 
lights. That John did not groan audibly at the 
sight of the two figures sitting there alone in 
the firelight, was due entirely to a positively 
Spartan effort of self-control. He cast a look 
of pathetic reproach at Kitty, and looked on 
helplessly at the proceedings which followed, 
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first with the teakettle and then with the 
sugar-tongs, until he could bear it no longer, 
and threw himself headlong into the conversa- 
tion with the utterly irrelevant observation; 

" Where's Andrew ? " 

^ I fear I am a little late," said the slow 
grave voice, as the door opened quietly. " Miss 
Faulkner, I must apologize.'' 

He came straight up to her, and put some- 
thing down on the tea table by her side. 

"The Potomagiton BensuB^'^ he said, as 
simply as if he were speaking his native Scotch. 
" You mentioned that you required it." 

Kitty took the plant in her hand and looked 
up in his face, with a bright color rising in her 
cheeks. 

" Oh," she said, with a strange intonation in 
her voice, " oh, thank you I " 

Norman Lindsay had apparently been petri- 
fied as he stood, his teacup half way to his lips, 
his mouth open, and she had hardly uttered the 
words before he exclaimed in a tone of the ut- 
most incredulity, 

^ Andrew I By Jove I The idea I Why, I 
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never thought of your going for it. How — ^how 
jolly rum of you ! Who'd have thought it ! I 
went for it I " 

"That is unfortunate," observed Andrew 
Lindsay, calmly. "There was no need that 
you should do so." 

" There was no need that you should do so, 
you mean," retorted his brother, rather hotly. 

And then he added, boyishly enough, 

" Anyway, I got ever so much more. That's 
a silly little bit ! " 

"It is large enough for the purpose. Miss 
Faulkner would not require a room full of 
Potomagiton DensusJ* 

"Where did you get it? Tell us all about 
it. Didn't you have no end of a bother? 
Weren't you jolly wet?" 

"It was no 'bother.' I was wet; but it is 
just of no consequence." 

Andrew Lindsay uttered his last answer in 
his gravest tones, and said no more. He ac- 
cepted the cup of tea which Kitty offered him, 
and went and sat down near John Faulkner. 
■ Kitty, with the bright color still in her cheeks, 
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and a strange excitement in her manner, turned 
to Norman Lindsay ; and before the end of the 
half-hour that followed, every hair on John 
Faulkner's head would certainly have been 
standing bolt upright, if its tendency to protest 
in that inconvenient manner against overwhelm- 
ing horror and dismay were not the merest 
fable. For something in her manner, as she 
turned toward the boy — something he had 
never seen in it before — had suggested to him a 
new and most appalling notion. Exactly what 
it was that had suggested the terrible idea he 
could not have said. But suppose — suppose 
that Kitty were not flirting? Suppose she 
should fancy herself really in love with the 
boy? Good Heavens ! suppose she should want 
to marry him? 

All the terrible dilemmas in which, in his 
most foreboding moments, this much-tried man 
had pictured himself as involved by Kitty, 
sank into insignificance before this apparently 
rapidly culminating crisis. It would be utterly 
impossible for him to consent — utterly impos- 
sible. The boy was a nice, gentlemanly fellow 
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enough, but still a mere boy — unformed in 
cbaracteis changeable and restless, and, except 
for his small pay, entirely dependent on his 
brother. And then his profession ! A vision 
of Kitty's probable proceedings with a husband 
always at sea rose before his eyes! It was 
wholly out of the question, not to be thought 
of for an instant. But what would Andrew 
Lindsay say? How could he ever look him in 
the face again ? Would he not justly say that 
John Faulkner should have thought of all this 
before he allowed his sister to encourage the 
boy ? Allowed ! Andrew Lindsay had no 
sister. He would never understand the terrible 
position. Allowed, indeed I The situation was 
appalling.- 

He was sitting in his library the next morn- 
ing, vainly endeavoring to read anything in the 
morning paper but various powerful speeches 
addressed by himself to Kitty, and to himself 
by the justly irate brother of Kitty's victim, 
when a little hesitating tap fell on the door. 
It opened very slowly on his somewhat pre- 
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occupied " come in," and Kitty presented her- 
self. 

The moment his eyes fell upon her he knew 
that the awful moment had actually arrived. 
Kitty had come to tell him that she wanted to 
marry Lindsay, 

She came in very slowly, with something shy 
and reluctant about her every movement. She 
shut the door with elaborate care, keeping her 
'face turned from him as long as she possibly 
could. When she could no longer pretend to 
be in doubt as to the security of the fastening, 
she came toward him very slowly, with her 
pretty head bent down, evidently conscious of 
the gaze — almost horrified — with which he was 
regarding her, and growing pinker and pinker 
with every moment. She came right up to 
him, and going behind his chair, she began to 
play with his hair. He could feel that the 
little fingers were shaking. He did not 
speak, because he had no notion what to say 
to her, and there was a moment's silence. 
Then a very little voice said, 

" Jack." 
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" Yes, Kitty," he responded, with a sinking 
heart. 

**Jack, dear." 

"WeU, Kitty." 

A long pause. 

"I've got something to tell you. Jack." 

Another pause. 

"It's about — ^it's about — Mr. Lindsay." 

Her voice had become so very tiny that the 
last words was hardly audible; and turning 
his head that he might more easily hear her, 
he caught a glimpse of a sweet little face all 
flushed and quivering, and a pair of blue eyes 
very suspiciously bright. The next moment 
the face was pressed down on the top of his 
head; and if ever a man was overwhelmed 
with trouble and perplexity of spirit, John 
Faulkner, as he felt something moistening his 
hair, was that unhappy man. 

" You — ^you don't — ^you don't want to marry 
him, of — of course," he suggested, with a des- 
perate and entirely unsuccessful attempt at a 
confident, matter-of-fact tone of voice. How 
devoutly he wished she would say that she did 
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not, and how vain and futile he felt his words 
to be, even as he spoke them. 

*'I — I knew you'd be surprised," murmured 
the small, tremulous voice to the top of his 
head. ''So am I — dreadfully. But — yes, 
please, Jack." 

Then John Faulkner knew that there was no 
escape for him, that he must immediately nerve 
himself for the fray. He blew his nose with 
much ceremony, and opened the proceedings 
somewhat falteringly. 

*' Kitty, my dear," he said, *' let us talk about 
this." 

He drew her round on to his knee, still with 
her face hidden, and went on, 

"I know you will be reasonable, dear." How 
he knew it is a mystery — certainly not by 
experience. *' Ym quite sure you will believe 
that your old brother would not give you pain 
for the world, if he could help it ; but — but — 
in short — ^you see — " Then, with sudden 
desperation, "Kitty, it's quite impossible," he 
said. 

Kitty lifted her head with a start that nearly 
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sent her altogether off his knee, and stared at 
him as if she thought he had suddenly taken 
leave of his senses. 

"Jack ! " she gasped. "Impossible ! Jack, 
what do you mean ? Why ? " 

Like most tender-hearted men, when they find 
themselves obliged to inflict pain, John Faulk- 
ner tried to take refuge in a passion. 

" Kitty, I thought you were more sensible," 
he exclaimed, with much wrath. "Why? 
Because the whole thing is utterly preposterous 
and absurd. In the first place, he is a mere boy, 
not old enough to know his own mind ; in the 
second, he is not at all the kind of young man 
I should like to see you marry ; and in the third, 
he is entirely dependent on his brother. And 
how I am to answer for it to Andrew Lindsay, 
if this affair does the boy permanent harm, is 
more than I can say. Kitty, Fm ashamed of 
you!" 

During this harangue, which poor John 
Faulkner had delivered, with his eyes fixed on 
anything rather than Kitty, but with an energy 
and fire which were very much to his credit, 
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Kitty had slipped from his knee. She was now 
standing before him, looking straight into his 
averted face; and if he had glanced at her he 
would have been slightly astonished. The look 
of startled consternation with which she had 
received his first words had gradually changed 
to a look of perplexity, which in its turn had 
given way to an indescribable expression, in 
which a little shame and a great deal of mischief, 
amusement, and relief were inextricably mixed. 
He did not look at her, however ; in fact, he 
was inwardly congratulating himself on his 
firmness in not doing so ; and, when he came 
to the end of his oratorical resources, she said, 
in a little pitiful voice that went to his very 
heart, and with a little twist of her mouth 
which, unfortunately, he did not see, 

"Really, Jack?" 

" Yes, Kitty, really." 

" I mustn't marry Mr. Lindsay ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" It's quite impossible ? " 

*' It's quite impossible, Kitty." 

A pause. He dared not trust himself to look 
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at her, and she watched him for a minute or 
two, with the mischief in her face gaining ground 
with every second that passed. 

" Very well," she said at last, in a very sub- 
dued and shaky voice, and with a little sob. . 
** Very well, Jack ; then perhaps you'll tell him " 
— sob — " tell him yourself. I'll "—sob, sob — 
*' I'll send him to you now." 

John Faulkner could hardly believe his 
senses. She had accepted his decision without 
the faintest protest, and had actually gone there 
and then to send the victim to him. He could 
hear his step in the hall even then. Well, it 
would be comparatively easy to deal with him. 
How much there was in good sound reasoning 
after all. 

" Now, Norman, my boy — " 

But there John Faulkner stopped abruptly. 
It was not Norman. Andrew Lindsay — 
Andrew — was coming toward him with a face 
and manner so utterly unlike himself, that John 
Faulkner could hardly believe the evidence of 
his own eyes — and they were staring pretty hard 
too. 
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'* She will say nothing but that you require 
to see me," Andrew Lindsay said eagerly ; yes, 
eagerly and absolutely rapidly. " She insisted 
on speakiag to you herself. John, my dear old 
friend. Will you trust her to me ? " 

John Faulkner sat in his chair, absolutely 
petrified with astonishment. For the moment 
not only his senses, but his very voice seemed 
to have deserted him. At last he managed to 
gasp out, with a feeble imbecility not to be de- 
scribed — 

"I — I — What do you — what do you mean, 
Andrew? " 

"She has told you, has she not? You will 
give her to me, Johu — Kitty, my dear little 
Kitty I " 

The room was going round and round John 
Faulkner, and he clutched the arms of his chair 
despairingly. " His dear little Kitty I " Andrew 
Lindsay, solemn, serious, sedate Andrew Lind- 
say, talking about a dear little Kitty ! One of 
them must certain]}^ be mad ! 

Andrew seemed to be rather disconcerted at 
his silence, and apparently thought that he dis- 
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approved of the unusually informal mode of his 
procedure. With a curious struggle for his 
ordinary ceremonious manner, he said, 

" Perhaps I have not expressed myself just 
as clearly as I would wish to do. I am here, 
John, to ask your consent to my making your 
sister my wife." 

There was no doubt about it. It seemed 
to John Faulkner that the world had suddenly 
turned upside down ; but those were unmis- 
takably the words he heard. Kitty and An- 
drew Lindsay ! Andrew Lindsay, the man of 
all others to whom he would have wished to 
see her married, if such a blessed possibility 
had ever entered his head. Andrew Lindsay 
in love, and in love with Kitty ! And Kitty — 
Kitty in love with Andrew Lindsay ! All his 
trials and anxieties to end in that ! 

*« You ! " he gasped at last. " You ! " Then 
he rose impulsively to his feet. " My dear fel- 
low, my very dear old fellow, there is no one 
in the world I would rather — I had no idea I I 
thought — Andrew, old fellow, we must be 
dreaming. There is surely some mistake ! " 
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" Yes, Jackie, there is. I think it's yours." 

It was the merest whisper, tremulous with 
mirth through all its demureness; but both 
meu turued in the direction from which it 
came, as if it had been the report of a cannon. 
There stood Kitty, with her head hanging 
down and her cheeks scarlet, and the next in- 
stant Andrew Lindsay was standing at her side* 
with both her hands in his. 

*' You will give her to me ? " he said ; and 
before he could frame an answer, John Faulk- 
ner's small remaining quantity of presence of 
mind was reft from him by the astonishing 
spectacle of Kitty's disappearing in Andrew 
Lindsay's embrace. 

"Kitty." 

Kitty emerged — partially. 

" I'm very sorry, Jack," she said, with sur- 
passing meekness. " I forgot it was quite im- 
possible. Is it quite impossible, Jack ?" 

"Kitty, I— Kitty, I'm— I'm utterly as- 
tounded." 

" Yes, Jack," very demurely. 

" Kitty, I^I— " 
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*' Yes, John," with an intonation of intelli- 
gent interest. 

"Kitty!" 

" Yes, John Julius," with the gravest accent. 

Then quite suddenly the mischief died out of 
her face, and the mockery out of her voice, and 
she ran into her brother's arms. 

" Jack ! " she cried, as she laid a wet cheek 
on his shoulder. "Forgive me, my dear old 
Jack. I'll never be naughty again. I couldn't, 
you know," with a pretty imitation of Andrew 
Lindsay's soft Scotch speech. "Oh, I am 
happy, I am happy, dear. Oh, Jack, how can 
he care for such a little wicked thing as I 
am?" 

" But what about—" 

" It's all right. Jack. Truly it is." 

And apparently it was, though it was some 
time before John Faulkner could believe it. 
Norman Lindsay's sufferings were so slight as 
to be hardly perceptible after the first shock of 
surprise. He was not of a constant turn of 
mind, and he and Kitty had evidently under- 
stood one another's ways very well indeed. 
6 
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John Faulkner wondered, for some time, what 
Andrew Lindsay had thought of the proceed* 
ings from which he himself had suffered so 
acutely. A little judicious fishing on his part 
convinced him that, from the moment when she 
welcomed him to her brother's house, anything 
and everything that Kitty might have chosen 
to say or do would have been perfectly good 
and sweet in the eyes of Kitty's victim. 
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'What follows is pure innocence." 

The Merchant of Venice. 
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I. 

** We ought to get in in another half-hour." 

" And then— it will all begin I " 

The scene was a first-class railway carriage 
in the boat train, and the speakers were alone 
together therein — a fact arguing a desire for 
dual solitude strong enough to produce a very 
substantial tip to the guard. The first state- 
ment had been made by a young man. He 
was four-and-twenty years old ; he had a good- 
looking face, in which boyishness struggled 
curiously with a certain air of society and 
knowledge of the world, and his name was 
Richard Sylvester. Opposite him sat a girl. 
Her face, as she lifted it to respond to the 
young man, was lovely : very delicate in out- 
line and coloring, with large dark-blue eyes, 
and framed in soft gold hair. She was very 

85 
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daintily and fashionably dressed for traveling ; 
but there was something not simply conven- 
tional about her personality, and she was by iio 
means as typical as the absolute correctness of 
her accessories should have made her. She 
was seventeen years old, and for nearly two 
months her name had been Christine Syl- 
vester. 

'• Well, we shan't find very much going on 
just yet, don't you know ; the season's hardly 
begun." 

His correction was evidently not merely a 
boyish assumption of marital airs, but was 
dictated by a certain genuine desire to set her 
right on' an important point. She answered 
with a very sweet little laugh. 

"When you think how much I've got to 
learn and to do," she said merrily, **it's just as 
well, isn't it?" 

The past two months had been for Christine 
Sylvester a wonderful and delightful period of 
transition. Three months before her world 
had been an area of Yorkshire moor, peopled, 
as far as her equals were concerned, by her 
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father, her governess, and a certain dull and 
worthy Yorkshire squire and his wife, who 
owned the nearest ** place." With these good 
people Christine had chanced to be staying 
when a nephew of theirs, from whom a duty 
visit had become incumbent, and whose private 
groans over the tedium involved were apt to be 
long and loud, had obtained leave to bring a 
friend for the hunting, and had introduced the 
said friend in the person of Dick Sylvester, 

The latter had come for a week ; he stayed 
in the neighborhood for a month. That month 
saw the dawn and progress of the old idyll of 
boy and girl love, and three months later the 
boy and girl were man and wife. 

Dick Sylvester was well connected, and, in 
spite of his youth, he had a position in London 
society, inherited from his father, who had been 
a man about town in the best " sets " for the 
last five-and-twenty years. The twelve months 
of married life which had preceded the birth of 
his son and the death of his wife had appar- 
ently been merely an interlude in Edmund Syl- 
vester's life. Left alone, be had returned to 
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bachelor habits, handing over his little boy to 
be brought up with some aristocratic cousins. 
Dick's temperament had adapted itself admira- 
bly to the education provided for him. No 
originality, no superabundance of brains, ren- 
dered it difficult to him to accommodate himself 
to a narrow groove. At twenty-two interest 
obtained for him a post in the War Office, and 
his first twelve months of London life left him 
a very popular and orthodox specimen of his 
class; good-natured and pleasant, but with no 
conception beyond his own social horizon, and 
with no higher ideal than to be exactly alike 
ninety-nine out of every hundred men he met 
in society. 

It was not exactly an orthodox proceeding 
to marry a pretty country girl. There were 
sundry girls in town — nice, attractive girls, 
all turned out of one mold — any one of whom 
would have been much more "the thing"; 
and Dick Sylvester's boyish conventionality 
had been a good deal pertrubed by the un- 
toward action of his heart. But after all, he 
told himself, it was only "the look of it." 
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Christine was not in the least the ordinary 
country girl. 

And he was right. Christine was entirely 
unconscious that all life was not as her life, 
she had read no novels; newspapers she con- 
sidered dull, and never looked at; and such 
hazy impressions of other lives as she had re- 
ceived were colored by the atmosphere in 
which her own was lived. But even had she 
been conscious of her own limitations from a 
social point of view, there was that about her 
which would have rendered it impossible for 
even such consciousness to make her either 
awkward or uncertain. 

During the six weeks of her honeymoon, as 
she traveled about the Continent with Dick, 
and life unfolded before her eyes, she was like a 
child waking to a realization of fairyland. She 
was never oppressed, or confused by the gulf 
which lay for her between the present and'the 
past. > She was never at a loss or ill-at-ease on 
the one or two occasions when they chanced to 
fall in with persons who were to belong to her 
new life. And the source of her ready adapta- 
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tion of herself to her new circumstances lay, 
not in her natural grace or the refinement of all 
her instincts. It lay deeper than either of these 
characteristics — in the fresh, finely-tempered 
happy spirit which was the mainspring of her 
dainty little personality. 

And now the honeymoon was over and she 
was going home with her husband — going to a 
life which existed in her mind only as a 
brilliant outline, which was to be entirely un- 
like anything she had ever experienced. 

The Sylvesters were fairly well off. Dick 
had taken a smart little flat, and Christine's 
first season was likely to be a gay one. Her 
bright words as to her own deficiencies were re- 
plied to now by her husband somewhat over- 
hastily. 

"You'll be all right," he asseverated; 
"you're sure to be all right! And there's 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe, you know ; she'll put you 
up to everything. She's promised to see 'after 
you." 

" It's very kind of her," assented the girl 
happily. "It's delightful to think that Im 
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going to see her to-night, I feel as if it repre- 
sented being introduced to all your friends, 
Dick." She paused a moment and laughed 
lightly, like an excited child, and then added ; 
" Dick, you don't think we ought to have asked 
your aunt rather than Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe this 
very first evening ? " 

" Certainly not ! " returned Dick emphatic- 
ally. *' It isn't as a compliment we ask her, 
Christie, don't you see ? It's — it's just that 
you may be introduced to her quietly. Aunt 
Emily's all very well, but she wouldn't put 
you up to things as Mi's. Kenyon-Stowe will. 
She's rather old-fashioned and humdrum — 
Aunt Emily, I mean — and we're not going to be 
in that set; Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe is {?Az(?, don't 
you know." 

Christine's notions on the subject were hazy ; 
but many delightful facts had been presented 
to her lately under strange names, and she 
smiled. She did not speak again, but leaned 
back in her corner and looked vaguely out of 
the carriage window in a kind of happy dream. 

Dick did not interrupt her. He too leaned 
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back, crossiug his legs with a very young man's 
assumption of elderly nonchalance, and fixed his 
eyes with a boyish frown of cogitation on the 
lovely face in front of him. He was wondering 
anxiously how his wife would "do," as he 
phrased it. He loved her after his limited 
fashion — that is to say, he admired her beauty 
immensely, and was very proud of his possession 
of it ; but now, when his life as a married man 
was practically to begin, the one all-important 
point in his mind was that, having taken to him- 
self a wife not of his set, no difference should 
be perceptible between that wife and the class 
of woman of which she was now to become, in 
outward circumstances, one. He thought, as 
he watched her now, of her pretty manner, her 
readiness of what he called her "natural dash " 
— in reality, her spirit and brightness — and he 
smiled to himself a smile of boyish pride. 
Then another thought seemed to strike him, for 
the smile faded and the frown reappeared. He 
glanced down at a book which lay on the seat 
beside Christine. It was bound according to 
the latest eccentricity in binding for novels, but 
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she bad laid it down some time ago, and only 
about balf was cut open. It bore upon its back 
the title A Society Phaedra. 

" Christie," he said, abruptly, " don't you care 
for your book ? " 

Christine started, and a little additional flush 
of color came into her cheeks. 

" It was sweet of you to get it for me, Dick, 
dear," she said, hesitatingly ; " but I'm afraid — 
I don't." 

To his intense disgust Dick felt his own 
countenance getting hot, and he answered 
reprovingly ; 

"I think you ought to finish it, though. 
Everybody in town is sure to be talking about 
it. They say it's awfully clever." 

" You — ^you haven't read it, Dick? " 

'* Of course I haven't. I gave it to you first. 
But I've read all his others," returned Dick, 
with lofty superiority. 

The train steamed into Charing Cross Station 
as he spoke, and lofty superiority was not a 
mood to last, under the circumstances. To be 
twenty-four years old, and to be bringing a 
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charming young wife to a perfectly appointed 
little home, is more compatible with boyish 
exhilaration ; and during the next three hours 
there was not a better satisfied ycrung man in 
London than Dick Sylvester. 

It was about five minutes to eight when the 
young husband and wife stood together in their 
pretty drawing-room, waiting to receive their 
first guest. A shade of perturbation, as though 
the impending occasion was a very serious one 
in his eyes, had settled over Dick's face, and he 
glanced nervously at Christine as she moved 
about the room. She was wearing a dainty 
white tea-gown, bought in Paris ; Dick having 
assured her that she had " no proper frocks for 
the evening." She was quite unconscious that 
she ought to be looking forward to an ordeal, 
and her face was all bright anticipation. 

*' There she is ! " said Dick hastily, as the 
door bell rang ; and then she came across the 
room and stood by her husband's side, as Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe was announced. 

Social prominence is no more to be obtained 
than sundry kinds of prominence better worth 
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having, without a certain allowance of brain 
power ; aud for the last four or five years Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe had been an increasingly prom- 
inent figure in London society. She had been 
born into a " good set " ; she had married in 
that set, and she might have died in that set 
without making any particular mark in it. But 
there was a touch of originality about her, and 
it took the only line open to her under the 
circumstances. She went vigorously with the 
times — rather ahead of the times, some people 
said. She was a blonde woman of about five- 
and-thirty, not handsome, but with a style 
about her which went a great deal further than 
beauty. She was in full evening dress now, 
with bare arms, and diamonds flashing at her 
throat and in her elaborately dressed hair. 

To a girl, who had never in her life beheld 
such a figure, she was like a beautiful personi- 
fication of all the novelty to come. But no 
astonishment or admiration could disturb the 
happy serenity of Christine's manner, and her 
acknowledgment of her husband's introduction 
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was as perfect as years of London life could 
have made it. 

** I'm very glad to meet Dick's wife," said 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe graciously, as she held the 
girl's hand, and looked down at her with keen 
eyes that took in every detail of form and 
expression. **Dick," she added, without inter- 
rupting her scrutiny, "mind, it's your wife's 
acquaintance I've come to make, and don't dare 
to interrupt us after dinner. I'm going on to a 
big affair at Lady Heworth's, so I shan't have 
very long." 

" It's awfully good of you to come to us," said 
Dick, and as Christine echoed him prettily, Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe laughed, and began to question 
them, with easy familiarity, about their journey. 

She was a woman who liked to have about 
her young men toward whom she held the 
positions at once of confidante and autocrat, 
and Dick Sylvester had been a great favorite of 
hers during the past two years. He looked up 
to her as the most perfect possible specimen of 
womankind, and one of his first proceedings on 
his engagement had been to confide it to Mrs. 
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Kenyon-Stowe, and to beg her to " look after " 
Christine. And Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe had 
promised him to do so — nothing loth. In the 
first place, she liked managing other people's 
affairs ; in the second place, the " set," of which 
she was the acknowledged leader, was by no 
means so large or so firmly established as to be 
independent of recruits. 

She talked on through dinner pleasantly and 
cleverly, watching Christine keenly, and now 
'and then slipping in a leading question cleverly 
veiled. The brilliant, witty talk was as new an 
experience to Christine as was the appearance 
of the talker ; her own bright intelligence, 
never before similarly exercised, responded in- 
stantly to the call made on it, giving her a 
sense of exhilaration and enjoyment as fresh as 
it was delightful. Dinner was nearly over, 
and Dick's obvious anxiety had given way to 
a beaming expression of satisfaction, when 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe said carelessly, turning to 
Christine, 

*' I saw that you had A Society Phaedra in 
the drawing-room. How do you like it ? " 
7 
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There was an instant's pause as a sudden 
rush of crimson color swept over the girlish 
cheeks, and Christine dropped her eyes. Then 
Dick said hastily, and with a quick frown, 

"She hasn't finished it yet. It's awfully 
clever, isn't it ? " 

" Yes ! " returned Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe 
calmly, fixing her eyes on Christine's flushed 
face, and evidently making a mental note. 
" Don't you think so, Mrs. Dick ? " 

"I — I don't think I know — " began Christine 
hesitatingly. But her husband interrupted, in 
a tone of evident relief. 

" Oh, I say, Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe," he said, 
" you must call her Christine. Mrs. Dick won't 
do at all I Will it, Christie ? " 

The subject was changed, and Mrs. Kenjron- 
Stowe did not return to A Society Phaedra^ 
either at the moment, or when she and Chris- 
tine were established in the drawing-room a 
little later. She talked to the girl, then, about 
her frocks; about the London world and the 
details of its forms ; giving her advice and in- 
struction to which the young wife listened 
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eagerly, as one learning a new lauguage and 
delighting in it. Her patronage was kindly- 
enough ; Christine pleased her. And her new 
proteffee had found her charming, and had ac- 
cepted her gratefully as her pilot on the en- 
chanting voyage before her, loug before they 
were interrupted. They had been alone for 
about half-an-hour when the door was opened, 
and the maid announced, 

"Mr. Sylvester." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Christine, as she went 
forward to receive the newcomer, " Dick will 
be so pleased." 

There was a touch of deference in her man- 
ner which made it irresistibly charming, and 
the man to whom she had given her hand, 
rather shyly, held it for an instant as he looked 
at her and said, with a slight smile, 

" I hope you are not displeased." Then, on 
her quick disclaimer, he released her hand and 
went up to Mrs Kenyon Stowe. 

" Am I interrupting ? " he said to her as he 
shook hands. 

Edmund Sylvester, Dick's father, was a tall 
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man, with an indolent carriage and an idolent 
manner. He wore a long grey moustache, and 
his hair was nearly white at the temples. His 
face should have been very handsome, but for 
its remarkable quiescence and the sleepiness of 
the blue eyes. It conveyed no impression so 
strongly as that of the entire indifference of its 
owner — ^an indifference apparently so confirmed 
that his individual character had become lost 
in it. His question to Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe was 
spoken with the slightest toucli of meaning, of 
lazily amused comprehension ; and she an- 
swered him with a look of daring, half-laugh- 
ing assent, and defiance. 

" You would have interrupted very much a 
little sooner," she said. " Now I think we may 
forgive you. Christine and I are great friends, 
and I am just going." 

She rose as she spoke, and Dick entering at 
the same moment, a little stir of departure 
ensued. She was just leaving the room ; Ed- 
mund Sylvester was holding the door open; 
Dick was waiting to attend her downstairs, 
and Christine was standing in the middle of 
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the room watching her out, When she turned 
suddenly. 

" By the bye, Christine," she said, " you must 
finish A Society Phaedra. You'll meet the 
author everywhere." 

With a curious simultaneous movement both 
men turned toward the white, girlish figure in 
the middle of the room — ^her husband with a 
frown of anticipated vexation, his father with 
indolent curiosity. They saw the happy face 
curve into fresh smiles of ready assent, the 
color changing not at all, the pretty eyes look- 
ing frankly into the woman's hard ones. " Of 
course I will," answered the girl, brightly and 
eagerly. " I shall like it, I'm sure." 

"She's quick," said Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe 
to herself as Christine's young husband put 
her into her brougham, "she's very quick in- 
deed!" 

"I knew she'd be all right," Dick thought 
to himself exultantly— and untruthfully — at 
the same moment. 

And upstairs in the drawing-room Edmund 
Sylvester, as he listened to a delicate little ex- 
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pression of Chiistine's admiration for her new 
friend, was saying indolently to himself, "Poor 
. Uttle girl ! " 



IL 

To successfully navigate a dainty cockle- 
shell of a boat on a turbulent and treacherous 
sea, it is before all things necessary that the 
pilot and the captain should each understand 
the language spoken by the other. To start 
with a fundamental misunderstanding as to 
tl)e value to be attached to certain words and 
phrases would certainly be to end in disaster. 

This was precisely the condition under which 
Christine Sylvester was embarking on her life 
in society. The mental comments evoked by 
her answer to Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe's final in- 
junction as to A Society Phaedra, originated, 
except in one instance, in misconception as 
total as it was inevitable. In Mrs. Kenyon- 
Stowe's meaning of the word, Christine was 
not "quick"; in her husband's sense of the 
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words, she was by no means " all right." But 
the distance that separated the girl from the 
woman of the world, and from the boy who had 
known no higher type of woman than that 
woman of the world, was so immeasurable that 
neither party was conscious, even, that any 
appreciable distance existed. 

Christine w*as absolutely innocent in spirit. 
Of evil in its darkest lines she knew only as 
of something infinitely terrible and far away ; 
something utterly outside the sphere of life 
into which she had been born; something 
with which nobody in that sphere could ever 
come in contact — unless with a terrific and un- 
natural convulsion they broke away for ever 
and became "bad." It is not difficult to ac- 
count for her ignorance ; she was one of those 
naturally white souls from which all evil — un- 
less it is crushed in — slips away ; she had lived 
a simple life, into which no actual experience 
of evil had entered; in which it is not the 
custom to discuss the latest society scandal, in 
public or in private ; or to be witty at the ex- 
pense of confusion between the tragedy and 
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the farce of domestic life. But her innocent 
conception of life was the result of no intention 
on the part of lier childhood's guardians, and 
so difficult is it for knowledge to realize igno- 
rance, that it occurred to no one that she needed 
any enlightenment on her marriage as ta the 
world into which she was going. She went 
away with her husband in as daifgerous a case 
as a child setting sail in a boat ignorant of the 
instability of water ; and no one knew of her 
danger. 

A vague shadow of realization — a shadow 
characteristic of his youth and the atmosphere 
in which he had been educated — ^presented 
itself to her husband as the days of the honey- 
moon passed on. A dawning fear developed 
in him that Christine would be " slow." He 
was not a bad young fellow; he had no natur- 
ally depraved tastes, nor had he the faintest 
conscious desire to awaken such in his young 
wife ; of the beauty of innocence he had no 
conception ; it had been presented to him ever 
since his manhood under the guise of the dull. 
But little as he understood it, it was not with- 
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out its effect upon him ; an effect which filled 
him with disgust. Becoming hazily aware of 
the incompleteness of Christine's education, he 
made sundry attempts at improving her — at- 
tempts which he found himself entirely unable 
to carry through. " She's so awfully stupid 1 " 
he would say to himself impatiently. "It's 
no use to say anything to her ! " Which was 
not, however, the reason why he never did say 
anything to her ! 

Her introduction to A Society Phaedra had 
been a piece of diplomatic compromise on 
Dick's part. The book was the work of a man 
of brains who united novel- writing with society 
life ; who was considered a master of the so- 
called intellectual and witty dialects of the 
day ; and whose reputation as something of a 
genius allowed him to indulge — in his books — 
in a conspicuous directness of speech and lati- 
tude of idea. A Society Phaedra was a very 
pronounced specimen of his style, and little as 
Christine understood of it, it stirred in her an 
instinctive shrinking and repugnance. The 
signs of her incapacity for appreciating what 
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"everybody" admired had been most disquiet- 
ing to her husband, and the improvement appar- 
ently effected in her by one evening of Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe's society had naturally pleased 
him proportionately. 

But, as a matter of fact, Christine, on Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe 8 injunction to her to read the 
book, had simply taken it for granted that she 
herself had made a mistake about it. She had 
"not understood it," she told herself; Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe had read it, and she would cer- 
tainly know if it were " not nice," and would 
as certainly not wish her to read it. 

Christine was entering upon her new life 
with one mental premise — everything would be 
strange to her. From this premise she deducted 
the theory that everything would be delightful 
— it never entered her head to fear or suspect 
the unknown. She had been prepared to find 
in Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe her social mentor; 
that there should be pronounced superficial 
differences between that lady and any other 
mentor on whom she had hitherto relied, was 
only what she had expected ; but that there 
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were fundamental differences, she never for a 
moment imagined. That her new mentor was 
not wholly to be trusted; that many of her 
" ways " were merely the daring experiments of 
a restless brain, and that not even all the 
women of her own world were altogether as 
she was ; that she herself would have stopped 
short of carrying many of her acts and words 
to a consistent conclusion ; — of these facts 
Christine was wholly ignorant. She only 
knew that Dick admired Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe 
very much ; that all the women he admired 
were like her; and that it would certainly 
please him if she did as they did. 

So she set to work to do as they did, work- 
ing her way by a chart from which her igno- 
rance eliminated all danger signals and border- 
lands. The season was a very gay one, and her 
first half-dozen parties established her as one 
of its features — a position which, all-uncon- 
scious as she was, gave to the gaiety and excite- 
ment of her new life a touch which made it 
absolutely enchanting. Her success was a 
foregone conclusion. She was so lovely, she 
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was so bright ; above all, there was that about 
her which some people call originality, some 
chiCi and which gave her a crowning charm. 
That something was her perfect innocence, but 
as such it necessarily passed utterly unrec- 
ognized. It was impossible that any of the 
men with whom she flirted, any of the women 
in whose gossip she shared, should understand 
that she spoke the dialect she had acquired so 
quickly and happily, with no faintest notion of 
its true significance ; that when she used their 
words and phrases, and laughed at their jokes, 
she did so as a child might — in ignorance of the 
key that gave them meaning. 

Before the season was half over she was be- 
ginning to be spoken of as " that pretty, fast 
little Mrs. Sylvester ! " It was inevitable. She 
had set oat upon the path indicated to her by 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe with no faintest conception 
whither that path led ; with no conception, 
consequently, of the fact that there were sundry 
points, varying according to individual opinion, 
at which it was desirable to stop. 

There was one pair of eyes that watched her 
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progress along that path, at first with an indo- 
lent interest which was half kindly and half 
amused, and then with something deeper. 
Edmund Sylvester was a man who laid claim 
for himself to nothing but neutrality in all the 
relations of life — neutrality which was founded 
on the careless cynicism of indifference. He 
had held lazily aloof from the new " set " into 
which Dick had followed Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe ; 
and people who disapproved of it claimed him 
as an ally. But he never substantiated the 
claim, if he never repudiated it ; and he had 
made no attempt to influence his son in the 
matter, either before or after his marriage. He 
had apparently been prepared to watch the 
course of events, and to derive indolent amuse- 
ment from their progress. 

As he saw more of Christine, however, his 
mental attitude altered strangely. Her manner 
to Dick's father was one of the few points 
about her with which none of her new acquain- 
tances could find fault. Whether she met him 
in society, or received him in his son's house, 
it was always marked by a pretty touch of def- 
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erence, and by a certain innocent confidence 
in him. And as there thickened round her 
name rumors with which that manner har- 
monized so ill, he found himself studying her 
gently, curiously, and with perception not exer- 
cised for years. 

" Hallo, Sylvester ! Looking out for this 
pretty daughter-in-law I hear so much about? " 

A large »ball was in full swing in a large 
house in Grosvenor Square, and Edmund Syl- 
vester, to whom the words were addressed, was 
standing just inside the ballroom door, 
evidently waiting. He turned at the words, 
uttered in a rather metallic voice which struck 
clearly through the dance music and chatter, 
and confronted a man of about forty, with an 
ugly, clever face. 

" Hallo, Challinor ! Where have you been ? 
Writing another book for us ? " he responded 
indolently. 

Marcus Challinor was the author of A 
Society Phaedra. For reasons best known to 
himself, and not unconnected with his appi^cia- 
tion of the advertisement involved in the con- 
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jectures to which the proceeding, gave rise, he 
had disappeared at the begiuning of the season, 
to reappear as eratically on the present occa- 
sion. He shrugged his shoulders. 

"Perhaps," he said laconically. " But I say, 
Sylvester, this daughter-in-law I I hears she's 
the thing — doesn't mind what she says or does. 
Did you bear what she said to Lancaster last 
night?" 

Edmund Sylvester was looking away over 
the heads of the dancers. 

** No,*^' he replied quietly. Then he glanced 
at the other man. " Is Lancaster sure that she 
knew what she was ^talking about? " he said. 

The author of A Society Phaedra broke into 
a short laugh. 

" My dear fellow — " he began, and then he 
broke off suddenly. " Good heavens ! " he ex- 
claimed, " that's daring I Look ! " He looked 
himself at Sylvester as he spoke, and finished 
abruptly — "That's not your daughter-in-law, 
Sylvester?" 

" Yes," was the leisurely answer. " Excuse 
me, Challinor," and Sylvester walked away 
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toward the figure which had arrested Challinor's 
attention. 

Challinor's were not the only eyes fixed upon 
Christine as she entered the ballroom, followed 
by Dick; and her appearance and its effect 
were symbolic of many things. Until she came 
to London, Christine had never worn full even- 
ing dress ; she had never uncovered her pretty 
person in public. Finding this the custom in 
London, she had accommodated herself to cir- 
cumstances, not without considerable internal 
shyness at first; and in doing so she had failed 
to realize that here, as in many other cases, 
social law draws an arbitary line. It had never 
occurred to her that, given it was " nice '^ for a 
woman to uncover her person at all, that nice- 
ness was to be affected by an inch or two more 
or less. Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe affected a decollete 
style. Christine submitted to Mrs. Kenyon- 
Stowe's dressmaker's dictation, and was more 
decollete still. The gorgeous white silk she 
wore to-night was only an example of a princi- 
ple carried to its extreme, but hardly a woman 
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in the room looked at it without condemning it. 
And its wearer was absolutely unconscious. 

She was looking perfectly lovely and radiantly 
happy, and her loveliness was heightened by 
the smile with which she welcomed Edmund 
Sylvester. 

" How full the room is," she said, " and I've 
promised dozens of dances! Oh no, not to 
Dick," replying to the suggestion with a little 
laugh ; " dozens of men own them, I think." 

" Dick has no objection ? " inquired Dick's 
father, with indolent pleasantness, glancing at 
his son. 

*' Dick isn't consulted," returned young Syl- 
vester with a laugh. " When one's wife is such 
an out and-out success, you know, one mustn't 
expect a look-in." 

His voice, his laugh, and his expression as he 
looked at his wife, all asserted unmitigated 
pride and satisfaction ; perhaps their assertion 
was rather too demonstrative, for there was a 
curious, faint shadow about his elation as of 
perplexity and vagne discomfort. His father 
looked from him back at Christine, and as she 
8 
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looked up into the impassive face, she asked 
gaily, 

"How do you like my dress? Isn't it per- 
fect?" 

"It's very pretty," was the quiet response, 
as Edmund Sylvester glanced again at his son. 
And before Christine could speak again, a voice 
at her elbow said coldly — 

" Mrs. Sylvester, Mr. Challinor wishes to be 
introduced to you." 

The speaker was a daughter of the house, 
and Marcus Challinor stood close beside her. 
The girl performed the little ceremony in the 
briefest possible terms, without looking at 
Christine, and turned away quickly, as the latter 
said brightly, 

" I'm so glad to meet you, Mr. Challinor. 
I've heard of you incessantly, and of course 
I've read your book." 
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III. 



" My dear Mr. Sylvester, she takes my breath 
away 1 I am asked in March, by our poor dear 
Dick, to keep a little country girl from making 
herself ridiculous, and in June that little girl 
is quite capable of giving me points. I'm really 
becoming quite curious to see where she pro- 
poses to draw the line." 

It was a lovely Saturday in June, and San- 
down Park was looking its very brightest. The 
lawn was a constantly shifting kaleidoscope of ^ 
gay color, as the smartly-dressed women with 
which it was covered strolled up and down. 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe, by whom the aboye words 
were uttered, in a# half- laughing, half- sarcastic 
tone, as a kind of finale to the conversation 
which had preceded them, was making one of 
the crowd with Edmund Sylvester as her escort. 
The subject which they had been discussing, or 
rather on which Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe had been 
delivering a monologue, was one which nearly 
every other group on the lawn had touched 
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upon, or would touch upon in the course of the 
day — Mrs. Dick Sylvester's flirtation with 
Marcus Challinor. 

Since the night of his introduction to her, 
now three weeks since, Marcus Challinor had 
concentrated himself exclysively on cultivating 
" the most original woman in London," as he 
called Christine. Her beauty charmed him; 
what seemed to him the reckless daring of her 
sayings and doings, to which, clever man as he 
was, he never saw the key, fascinated him. On 
that first evening he had engrossed her com- 
pletely, and Dick, as he drove home with his 
wife, had been at some pains to demonstrate to 
her that it was no small honor to be engrossed 
by such a lion as Challinor. Christine, in her 
innocence, detecting nothing Jbehind her young 
husband's expresssion of triumph in her success, 
had inferred that it pleased him that Mr. Chal- 
linor should talk to her. She had accordingly 
allowed that gentleman to monopolize her again 
when next they met, and had been her most 
charming self to him ; not because she liked 
him — as a matter of fact she did not likB him — 
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but because she thought that in so doing she 
was pleasing Dick. The result was from the 
first a foregone conclusion. 

A short pause followed Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe's 
summary of the position. That lady's senti- 
ments toward Christine had long ceased to be 
of a cordial nature, and a good deal of feminine 
spite, mixed with some genuine and surprising 
disapprobation — surprising to Mrs. Kenyon- 
Stowe herself — had expressed itself in the course 
of the last ten minutes. EdmUnd Sylvester had 
listened impassively as ever, as he strolled at her 
side, his hands clasped behind his back, his eyes 
fixed on distance. He did i?ot move them as 
he said slowly ; 

" Would it not be possible for you to warn 
her?" 

Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe laughed ; it was not a 
kind laugh. 

" Is that an intimation that you consider me 
responsible for her ? Warn her, my dear Mr. 
Sylvester ! She knows the ropes quite as well 
as I do. If you mean that I should warn her 
as to Marcus Challinor's character, why, she 
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has read his books ! She talks to him about 
them, by the way — a thing which I may say, 
between ourselves, even I should hesitate to do. 
Fm afraid it is more to the purpose that you 
sliouldwarn Dick." 

" I !" returned Edmund Sylvester indolently. 
*' My dear lady, an interfering father nowa- 
days is really an anachronism. The boys don't 
listen." 

Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe's attention was claimed 
at the moment by some acquaintance, and the 
conversation ceased; but— perhaps because his 
curiously non-paternal attitude toward his 
son's establishment was so characteristic of his 
general indifference, and so thoroughly taken 
for granted by his friends — it was by no means 
the last expression of opinion as to his daughter- 
in-law's demeanor bestowed upon Edmund Syl- 
vester that day. 

Dick and Christine had come down to San- 
down on a drag. One of the party to which 
they belonged was Challinor; he had been at 
Christine's side throughout the day, and Dick 
had been very little seen with them. Every 
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one had something to say about Christine- 
something cruel, careless, lightly insolent, or 
gravely condemnatory. Edmund Sylvester had 
just been listening calmly to an harangue of the 
latter character delivered by Dick's aunt, Lady 
Stanton — a woman belonging to the best type 
of fashionable women, and voted by Mrs. Ken- 
yon-Stowe and her set "slow" — when on 
making his way to the drag on which he was 
to return to town with Dick and his wife, he 
came upon the former leaning against a paling 
watching the putting to of the horses, with a 
strangely gi*ave and perturbed expression on 
his young face. Dick started, and tried with a 
curiously pathetic effort to regain his usual 
expression, as he commented carelessly on the 
scene before them. His father watched him for 
a moment, and then said quietly ; 

" Anything wrong, Dick ? " 

Dick started again and colored furiously. 

" Nothing in the world, sir," he said boister- 
ously. " I — I've dropped a little money." 

But it should have taken heavy losses to 
produce the silence and heaviness of spirit 
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which seemed to weigh upon Dick, not only 
during the drive home — during which Christine, 
briglit, happy, and absolutely unconscious, 
monopolized the attention of all the men on the 
drag — but during the quiet dinner that ensued. 

Edmund Sylvester was dining alone witt 
Dick and his wife, and he and Dick were going 
afterwards to a smoking concert, while Chris- 
tine went to a dance, from which Dick was to 
fetch her. She was ready dressed, and stood 
in the drawing-room buttoning her gloves, when 
Edmund Sylvester, who had spent an abso- 
lutely silent half-hour with his son after dinner, 
came to say good-night to her. 

" I hope you will enjoy yourself ! " he said, 
looking down at the lovely head bent over the 
little white glove. *' Christine " 

He stopped abruptly. His voice had been 
very odd and unlike itself, and she lifted her 
head, and turned her innocent ejes upon his, 
half wonderingly. He met them, and looked 
into them with a strange breaking up of the 
quiescence of his face, and as he did so, the 
purpose with which he had begun to speak. 
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whatever it bad been, failed him gradually and 
utterly. 

" Yes," she said. 

**You always do enjoy yourself; you are 
always happy, are you not? " he said gently. 

Quick to feel any gentle influence, she re- 
sponded to his mood instantly. 

" Yes," she said softly, " I am very happy. 
Dick has given me such a happy life. I often 
think," — she hesitated, and laid one hand 
gently on his — "I often think about Dick's 
mother, and how she must have been as happy 
as I am. And I am always so sorry." 

The works came very low and tremulous, as 
though her sympathy made her half afraid to 
intrude upon what, for most of Edmund Sylves- 
ter's friends, was a mere episode of the past. 
But perhaps her instinct was the truer ; for the 
man who had never been seen since his reap- 
pearance in the world otherwise than indolent 
and imperturbable, dropped the little hand 
abruptly, as a curious spasm of pain passed 
across his face, and went hurriedly out of the 
room. 
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" Happy ! '* he said to himself, as he stood 
for a moment iu the dimly-lighted halL 
" Happy ! Yes, she was happy ! We were 
both happy — once I " He paused ; his face 
began to settle into its usual Hues again — its 
usual lines infinitely softened. "Poor little 
girl,'* he said to himself, " is it possible — is it 
possible ? " 

The dance to which Christine was going 
was a very smart one, and it and the smoking 
concert to which Dick and his father were go- 
ing, fairly divided the men of all the best sets 
between them. Nobody was surprised that 
Marcus Challinor elected to honor the dance 
with his presence ; but it did create a good deal 
of comment that, during the early part of the 
night, he took no notice whatever of Mrs. Dick 
Sylvester, but devoted himself to the many 
women who read his books, were proud of his 
attentions, and were always ready to spice 
a feminine conclave with discussion of his vices. 

Christine was quite unconscious of his neg- 
lect, as such. She was well pleased to be free 
for once from the necessity of talking to Mr. 
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Challinor — a necessity which never gave her 
pleasure. She proceeded to avail herself of her 
freedom iu all lightness of heart ; and Marcus 
Challinor would have been considerably sur- 
prised if he could have known how absolutely 
genuine was her easy reception of him when, 
late In the proceedings, he came up to her. 

"I've not been able to get near you all 
night,", he said. " Why have you been so un- 
kind, Mrs. Sylvester?" 

" Unkind ? " said Christine consideringly, as 
she let him take her fan and begin to fan her 
— she had been dancing; "I don't think so, 
Mr. Challinor." She laughed lightly. "I 
thought you wanted to talk to other people." 

Her meaning was absolutely simple, but he 
thought she was piqued — as he had intended 
she should be. He shut the fan suddenly. 

*^ Do you know it is very late ? " he said 
abruptly; "I am going to ask you a favor. 
Will you give me a lift home, if you are think- 
ing of going soon ? " He was looking at her 
keenly as he spoke, and she met his eyes with 
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the absolute innocence which not only he, but 
several others watching the two, mistook. 

"Of course we will," she answered, "I am 
only waiting for Dick. He is to fetch me." 

He looked into her face steadily for a 
moment, and then he said, with a curious 
accentuation of the always metallic ring in his 
voice ; 

" Didn't that man deliver his message ? " 

" No," she answered wonderingly ; " what 
message ? " 

"Your husband sent word that you were 
not to wait for him. He can't get away from 
the concert." 

"Really," said Christine, "he must be en- 
joying himself immensely. Well, if my hus- 
band has deserted me, we may as well go, Mr. 
Challinor." 

She turned away, and swept up to the 
hostess, a gracious, graceful little figure. A 
rather singular expression rested for an instant 
on Marcus Challinor's face, and then, without 
wishing his hostess good -night, he left the 
room. 
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" I've taken the liberty of telling the coach- 
man to drive to my place first,'* he said, when 
they were settled in the brougham, and driv- 
ing rapidly through the streets. He spoke 
nonchalantly, but again with that unusual 
tension of tone. " You wanted to see those 
Turkish hangings of mine, you remember, 
and I thought this would be a good oppor- 
tunity." 

He was not looking at her, but out of the 
carriage window, and his manner seemed to 
Christine absolutely careless. She paused a 
moment. The proposed proceeding was no 
more extraordinary to her than many another 
in which she had been expected to take part 
since her arrival in London. No thought of 
distrust in connection with the man by her 
side had any place in her innocent mind. But 
she would rather have gone straight home. 

" I don't know," she began, " I am rather — " 

" Here we are," interrupted Challinor, almost 
harshly. 

He got out, and, thinking she had perhaps 
been rude, she let him hand her out after him. 
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Three minutes later be opened the door of a 
luxurious bachelor's sitting-room, and as she 
passed in be followed her, shutting the door 
after him. 

"There," he said, facing ber with a smile 
which seemed to Christine to make him 
curiously uglier even than she bad thought 
liim. 

"What a pretty room I" she said. "Oh, 
are those the hangings? How lovely ! " 

He laughed — a harsh, balf-sneering laugh. 

"I don't think we need trouble about the 
hangings 1 " be said. " Christine — " 

He stopped. At the first sound of bis voice 
Christine had raised and half turned ber bead, 
as she stood with ber back to bim, and on the 
other side of the room, examining the Turkisb 
work with which the wall was draped. As be 
spoke her name she turned completely and 
faced him, recoiling a little against the draperies 
as she saw his face, with a strange confused 
expression growing in ber own eyes — girlisb 
indignation, surprise, disgust, but neither fear 
nor comprehension. They confionted eacb 
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other for a moment, and the innocent young 
face gradually paled as though before some 
subtly-felt influence from the man's face— an 
evil reflection of the evil passions behind it. 

Then Marcus Challinor's expression changed. 
The passion subsided temporarily before a 
sneering cynicism. 

"It's part of the comedy, I suppose," he 
said, v^rith a laugh. " 1 thought you w^ere less 
commonplace, Christine. Come, do you want 
me to play the whole scene through? This 
is the kind of thing, isn't it ? Mrs. Sylvester, 
you don't know why I've brought you here 
to-night! You don't know — how can I tell 
you ? — how I love you ! " 

He made a step toward her as he spoke with 
a burlesque flourish, which ended in another 
cynical laugh. 

Christine did not move. Only as if each 
word he spoke, or perhaps the tone in which 
he spoke then>, revealed to her bodily eyes 
some infinitely terrible sight, which she saw 
but hardly understood, the lovely young face 
grew bloodless and haggard ; the innocent eyes 
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stared at him from under the drawn brows 
with an expression which was too utterly 
horror-stricken for fear. At his last words, the 
hand which had grasped the Turkish stuffs be- 
hind her came out slowly and mechanically, 
and clasped its fellow on her breast. 

Marcus Challiuor looked at her for a moment, 
and was conscious of an incomprehensible mis- 
giving. It made him irritable. He walked 
across the room, and took up his position in 
front of the empty grate. 

" Come," he said, " don't let us be absurd, 
Christine ! Of course, you know very well 
that I love you, and I conclude that you are 
willing to be loved, or you would not be here 
now." 

He paused, but Christine made him no an- 
swer. She only looked at him with those 
ghastly eyes, and his irritation increased. 

*' Confound it all ! " he said. " Don't look 
like that at me. What do you mean ? It's a 
little late—" 

He was interrupted. With no preliminary 
warning, without even the sound of a footfall 
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on the stairs, the door of the room opened 
suddenly, and Edmund Sylvester stood on the 
threshold. As she saw him, with a feeble 
movement of her clasped hands toward him, 
Christine took two or three uncertain steps and 
fell on the floor at his feet. 

There was a dead silence. Marcus Challinor 
stood just where the opening of the door had 
arrested him, his face set and livid, his eyes 
fixed full on Sylvester's as the latter, with all 
the indifference gone from him at last, his face 
Btern and rigid, his eyes flashing, confronted 
him from the doorway. Between them lay 
Christine, covered from her throat to her feet 
in her long white cloak, her white, unconscious 
face upturned ; and the two men stared into 
one another's eyes with an absolute ignoring 
of her physical condition, about which there 
was something terrible. 

" Do you understand what you have done ? " 
The words came from Edmund Sylvester at 
last, low and tense, and in their very baldness 
they suggested depths which no torrent of in- 
vective could have touched. White to the 
9 
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very lips, Challinor answered him hurriedly, 
and in a low, thick voice ; 

"I've done nothing! What do you mean? 
She — " He stopped, and suddenly, with a 
simultaneous impulse, both men looked down 
at the white face at their feet — the white face 
and the entreating hands, dumbly appealing to 
BometLing beyond them. But even then they 
made no attempt to help her. Challinor broke 
into speech again harshly. It was curious that 
the practical consequences of the situation 
seemed to have no hold on him. He was ab- 
sorbed to the exclusion of such thoughts. 
" What does it mean ? " he said ; and the fierce 
demand seemed hardly to be addressed to 
Edmund Sylvester. "She understood well 
enough. She — " 

Edmund Sylvester interrupted him. He 
lifted his eyes from the innocent white face, 
and fixed them once more on Challinor. 

" She understood nothing," he said slowly. 
" She never has understood. Do you try and 
understand that ! " 

Slowly, as if under the influence of some 
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strange fascination, Marcus Challinor in his 
turn raised his eyes, fierce, incredulous and yet 
with something in them that was curiously like 
awe, and met Sylvester's. 

For another moment the two men confronted 
each other thus, and then, without another 
word, Edmund Sylvester stooped, lifted Chris- 
tine gently and reverently in his arms, and 
carried lier away. 

The cool night air revived her a little, only 
to make her moan faintly, and shrink away into 
a corner of the brougham. There was the 
same pitiful, humilated shrinking when Syl- 
vester half lifted her out, and once within 
doors, she passed along the passage to her room 
without a word or a glance, and with a look 
about her whole slight form, from the bowed 
head to the faltering feet, as of one stricken. 
There was the same stricken look about her 
white, exhausted face when she lifted it an hour 
later to meet her husband. 

An exclamation of surprise broke from Dick 
on seeing her still dressed — still, indeed, in the 
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long white cloak. Then he saw her face, and 
another exclamation came from him. 

"Christie I" he said hoarsely. "Christie, 
what is it?" 



What she answered him, how she put into 
words the horror at which her innocent eyes 
had looked that night for the first time ; what 
she told him, and what he supplied for himself, 
neither of them ever knew. But she was weep- 
ing her heart out on his shoulder at last ; weep- 
ing out all her agony of realization, all her 
vicarious sense of unutterable degradation ; and 
he, with a new manliness, a new individuality 
in his boyish face, was trying, incoherently 
enough, to console her. 

" We'll go away, Christie," he said eagerly. 
" I've come to loathe the whole thing lately. 
Somehow I never thought about it until I saw 
you in it all, and saw you — ^getting like all the 
others, don't you know. I didn't know till then 
how different you were, and how I liked you 
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different. I can't put it properly, don't you see, 
but — oh, I say, Christie dear, don't cry so 
awfully!'* 

He could not put it properly ; he could only 
kiss her soft, fair hair, and feel his heart grow 
big with incoherent love and protection toward 
her. But the truth was that the innocence and 
purity of spirit of which he had been boyishly 
half-ashamed had touched his mental vision 
almost in spite of himself, and had revealed to 
him a womanhood of which he had had no 
previous conception. To his own inexpressible 
perplexity, he had discovered that everything 
that had hitherto seemed most admirable to him 
in woman was vaguely distressing to him in 
Christine; that the talk of the day from her 
lips hurt him ; above all, that there was some- 
thing, something which he slowly and painfully 
learnt to understand as love, which rendered 
the part of unexacting, easy-going, fashionable 
husband to the success of the season increas- 
ingly unbearable to him. 

Christine was never quite the same after that 
night ; never quite so happy ; never quite so 
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bright and young. She and her husband went 
awaj from Loudon, but she could not go away 
from what London had taught her. She had 
passed from the white light of such ignorance 
as hers into the shadow that sin throws even on 
the guiltless when once they have realized the 
vicinity of its awful shape. 

But if she had lost her childhood's innocence 
— and it is given to very few to keep it in its 
perfect beauty for so long as she had kept it — 
&lie had not lost it in vain. Even from the life 
of Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe, who never knew the 
truth, who never could have appreciated it, 
perhaps, Christine did not pass without leaving 
a trace of her innocent presence, though that 
trace was imprinted with almost ironical con- 
trariety. She had only carried Mi's. Kenyon- 
Stowe's precepts to their legitimate conclusion, 
but the process had startled that lady. Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe became gradually convinced of 
the necessity of drawing a line, and drew it 
accordingly. 

In her husband Christine had awakened per- 
ceptions and instincts without which no man 
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is worthy of the name. As she saw the dark- 
ness, so he saw the light for the first time. 

To two other men she brought the light — ^to 
one, indeed, only in a flash, but in a flash which 
he could never wholly forget. To his dying 
day, there were moments when Marcus Challinor 
saw again that white, unconscious figure on the 
floor, and realized, if only for an instant, that 
purity and innocence are not mere words. 

Edmund Sylvester went his way in society, 
as indolent as ever, some people said. But as 
time went on, popular opinion decreed that he 
was altered. And popular opinion was right. 
All of his indifference, which had been founded 
in cynicism, had disappeared. Right and wrong, 
good and evil, had ceased to be for him terms 
interchangeable according to the dictates of 
fashion, the fluctuations of which were to be 
watched with amusement ; and he never quite 
forgave himself for not having sooner interposed 
to save Christine. 

" I understood," he would say to himself 
sometimes, as he sat alone in his bachelor rooms 
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long after, and his thoughts went back to the 
past. '' I might have prevented it all. I wonder 
why I understood ? Poor little girl 1 " 
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** The mbbciful consteuction of good womek." 

Henry VIIL 
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"A WOMAN without any position in the par- 
ish I A visitor I Really, it is intolerable ! " 

The street was suburban, and the garments 
of the speaker and of her companion were 
suburban also. The two had come forth from 
the house, at which they had been calling, in 
an expressive silence, broken, as they found 
themselves on the damp pavement in the half- 
foggy 'November twilight, by the above indig- 
nant words. 

" r don't consider that position would excuse 
Mrs. Cotgreave in the least," was the biting re- 
sponse. 

"How any one can possibly be so blind 1 
The most excellent man that ever lived!" 
Then, with a sudden change of tone — " Have 
you thought him looking quite himself lately. 
Miss Adams?" 

(139) 
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Miss Adams shook her head. 

" Very far from it," she said. ** Yesterday, 
at the ladies* Bible class, he looked absolutely 
haggard. He is worried, that is the cause. 
The spirit of opposition engendered by Mrs. 
Cotgreave is a continual distress to him I I 
consider her an absolutely unprincipled 
woman." 

The person thus disposed of was standing at 
that moment warming one foot on the fender 
in the drawing-room which the two ladies had 
just left. She was a tall woman, clad in a 
tailor-made tweed dress cut hy no hand known 
to the suburbs. Even about her pose fhere 
was a vigorous freedom and self-confidence, as 
she stood, her skirt a little lifted and Jield 
back, glancing carelessly over lier shoulder 
toward the other occupant of the room — a large 
and placid-looking woman, who sat by the tea 
table. Her face was dark and well-featured, 
full of quick humor and vivid, uncompromis- 
ing force. 

Magdalen Cotgreave was not a suburban 
production. She had married, as an unusually 
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clever girl of six-and-twenty ; and she had 
spent the six years of her not very satisfactory 
married life in various Continental capitals. 
She had friends all over Europe in every rank 
of society and when, after two years of widow- 
hood, she arranged to spend some time in the 
household of one of her brothers, every reason 
for the step was assigned by every creature by 
whom it was discussed, except the right one ; 
namely, that her brother was not well off,* and 
it had occurred to Mrs. Cotgreave that a sharer 
in the expenses of his housekeeping would be 
a not unwelcome addition to his family. 

Magdalen Cotgreave had been in the habit of 
creating interest and entertainment for herself 
out of any surroundings among which she hap- 
pened to find herself, and she had made no 
doubt of finding both in the life of her brother's 
neighborhood. She was a born leater — if not 
of the government, then of the opposition ; and 
the government, in the sphere in which she 
now found herself, being already amply pro- 
vided for, her position was obviously pre-or- 
dained. Her activity in that position, and her 
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appreciation of tbe situation after six months, 
trial of it, was being set forth by her, now, to 
her sister-in-law, as it had 'frequently been set 
forth before, in terse and decisive but not un- 
musical speech. 

** This is not a neighborhood," she was say- 
ing; "it's not a *set' evenl Its a parish! 
Its every notion is parochially bounded. My 
dear Agnes, have you a single idea in life be- 
yond your duty to your husband and your duty 
to your rector ? I know it's a joy to yon, and 
to all the other ridiculous women, to hang on 
Mrl Marvin's words and obey his lightest nod, 
and I know it's a joy to him to receive your 
reverent adoration. But how the process can 
delight*Heaven I altogether fail to understand." 

" I wish you wouldn't say things like that, 
Magdalen dear," answered Mrs. Haldane 
placidly. "Of course I know clever people 
always have odd ideas, but it sets a bad ex- 
ample. That hoiTid Mrs. .Smithson wasn't 
talking at all nicely about the rector yesterday. 
And by the bye, Magdalen, she was saying that 
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you said that his little boys were at a very 
cheap school, and that it was very odd." 

A brusque exclamation broke from Mrs, 
Cotgreave, and she turned sharply. 

"Really, Agnes," she said, **I think you 
might know better. I detest gossip. Your 
horrid Mi-s. Smithson gave me the piece of 
information you have repeated two days ago, 
and it did not interest me in the least — as I 
told her." 

Mrs. Haldane hastened to reply deprecat- 
ingly. 

"Of course!" she said. "I knew there 
must be a mistake somewhere. Only you 
see it is really so very distressing to us all 
to have the dear rector talked about like 
that I" 

She rose as she spoke to look for something 
on the writing-table, and in a moment or two 
she appealed to her sister-in-law. 

"Magdalen," she said, "where did you put 
the charity-account book ? " 

Parish account-books were by no means un- 
common objects in the Haldanes' house. Mr. 
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Haldane was the Reverend Paul Marvin's 
churchwarden, and undertook the parish ac- 
counts. But the question had more e£Fect 
upon Mrs. Cotgreave than the ordinary nature 
of its subject seemed to warrant. She moved 
sharply, so that her face was invisible to Mrs. 
Haldane. Then she raised her head abruptly. 

"It's in my room," she said. "I'll get it 
for you." She crossed the room with a quick, 
characteristic step, but with her hand upon 
the door she paused. "Agnes," she said 
brusquely, " do not tell Mr. Marvin that I did 
the account for Richard. I don't wish him to 
know it." 

Nearly ten minutes had passed when she 
came down again, and as she drew near the 
drawing-room door the sound of voices — one of 
them a man's voice — was audible. Mrs. Cot- 
greave's brows contracted, and she opened the 
door and went in. 

The Reverend Paul Marvin was sitting in 
the most comfortable chair the room afforded 
drawn up to the fire in his honor. He was a 
tall man, with a powerful, well-made figure, 
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conspicuous for an air of restless energy or 
vitality, which dominated even his present 
attitude of luxurious repose. The same air 
was perhaps the first characteristic which 
struck an observer of his handsome features, 
and in his face it produced an expression of 
authority and assurance. His eyes were very 
pleasant, kindly and keen, and absolutely 
direct in their gaze; If there were lines about 
his mouth and nose eminently suggestive of 
superciliousness and vanity, it needed more 
penetration than was possessed by the majority 
of his parishioners to detect them. 

He was speaking to Mrs. Haldane as Mrs. 
Cotgreave came in ; and though he deliberately 
finished his sentence as he rose, his full, 
mellow, slightly dictatorial voice became a trifle 
stiff and constrained. Mrs. Cotgreave crossed 
the room, laying the book she carried upon the 
writing-table as she passed, with a quick glance 
at her sister-in-law. 

" How do you do ? " she said carelessly. 
"Resting from your labors, Mr. Marvin?" 
10 
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Mr. Marvin did not resume his seat. He 
turned to Mis. Ualdane. 

'' I have indeed had a delightful little rest," 
he said, with a pleasant smile ; ^^ but I'm 
afraid I must not prolong it. May I have 
those account -books, Mrs. Haldane? There 
is work waiting for me at home, I'm sorry to 
sayl" 

"There is always work waiting for you 
somewhere 1" said Mrs. Haldane admiringly. 
"How is the school-fund getting on, by the 
bye ? Are the subscriptions coming in well ? " 

The Reverend Paul Marvin made a gesture 
of gratified assent. 

" Fairly 1" he said. "Yes, fairly. As to 
the work, my dear Mrs. Haldane, no work 
would seem severe to me that availed to 
keep the education of the children of my 
parish under the control which alone should 
regulate it." 

"That means your own control, of course?" 
Mrs. Cotgreave's eyes were fixed full upon him 
with something almost unmerciful in the di- 
rectness of their gaze. Turning instinctively 
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at the sound of her voice, Paul Marvin met 
them, and into his own there flashed involun- 
tarily an expression at once of defiance and 
antagonism. 

^^ As the humble representative in this parish 
df the authority of the Church, yes, Mrs. 
Cotgreave 1 " he said. 

" You don't understand these things, Mag- 
dalen,'' said Mrs. Haldane, in atone of almost 
active reproof. And the Reverend Paul Marvin 
turned to her at once. 

" I think Mrs. Cotgreave does not wish to 
understand them," he said, in a slightly satirical 
tone. "She considers them, beneath her! 
Good-bye, Mrs. Haldane ! My kindest thoughts 
to the good husband. Good-bye, Mrs. Cot- 
greave. Can you deign to shake hands with 
me?" 

Two minutes later he was going down the 
steps into the street. 

Long before he reached his own door Paul 
Marvin's face had changed extraordinarily. Its 
vigorous vivacity disappeared before a certain 
heavy concentration of thought. Once only 
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was its sombre absorption broken ; and then it 
was the look of defiance and antagonism with 
which he had met Mrs. Cotgreave's eyes, 
that leapt up in every feature as his fingers 
closed like a vice round the account-books he 
carjied. 

Arrived at the rectory, he let himself in and 
went straight to his study. Two letters, un- 
opened, lay upon his table. He flung himself 
into his writing-table chair and sat there star- 
ing at the^. 

The word of the Reverend Paul Marvin was 
law to an overwhelming proportion of his 
parish of twelve hundred odd souls. He had 
the primary gift of eloquence ; he had the 
power of organization which often goes with a 
vigorous and restless temperament; he had a 
strong and dominating personality. The five 
years during which he had held his present liv- 
ing had raised him to the position of spiritual 
and social autocrat, adored by the vast ma- 
jority, respected, and perhaps feared, even by 
the minority by whom he was not adored. If 
such a position has its dangers ; if the man who 
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occupies it stands in need of some cfounteract- 
ing influence at once tender and clear-sighted ; 
it was not in his own home that any such an 
influence met Paul Marvin. His wife was a 
querulous, weak-minded woman, wholly incapac- 
itated by hysteria from fulfilling any of the 
duties of life. Even the care of their two little 
boys was more than she considered herself 
equal to; and they had been sent, as little 
more thaii babies, to school in the country. 
Paul Marvin had no domestic life. He lived 
in public, in the life of the parish. 

The house was n^ery still. As he sat there 
looking down upon the topmost of the two un- 
opened letters, there was not the faintest sound 
to be heard. At last he moved. He stretched 
out one hand, took up the letter, and opened it. 

"Dear Mr. Marvin," it ran, — "I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to Lave to point out that no 
notice whatever has been taken of my last 
letter to you. I am reluctantly compelled to 
tell you, that unless the check, so long over- 
due, reaches me in the course of twenty -four 
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hours, I shall resign to you the charge with 
which you have entrusted me, and place the 
matter in the hands of my solicitor. 

" Faithfully yours, 
"John Heriot." 

A heavy breath parted Paul Marvin's lips, 
and he moved them a little to moisten them. 
Then he let his hand fall slowly on to the 
table, crushing the letter. 

" What am I to do? " he said in a low voice. 

Moments passed, and he did not stir. Then 
he moved mechanically and took up the other 
letter. There was an enclosure, and — as me- 
chanically — he held it as he read: 

*'Dear Sir, — ^I enclose a check for one 
hundred pounds toward your school subscrip- 
tion. Kindly allow me to appear anonymously 
on your subscription list. I do not intend to 
create a precedent. 

" Faithfully yours, 

"Philip Allardycb." 
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11. 



"You look portentously well employed, 
Richard. I think, after all, I had better not 
apologize for having kept you up." 

Nearly two months had passed. Mrs. Cot- 
greave had been dining out ; her brother had 
waited to receive her, and he was sitting at the 
table before a business-like array of papers. 

He looked up as she came in, lifting a rather 
heavy face. 

"You needn't apologize, certainly, Mag- 
dalen," he said. " I was very glad of an oppor- 
tunity to get this done. It's the draft of the 
balance-sheet for the school fund." 

A little smile of half interest touched her 
face, and she held out her hand. 

" May I look?" she said. 

Her brother glanced up. Then he put a sheet 
of paper into her hand. 

"Not particularly interesting to you, I'm 
afraid I " he said. 

She shook her head, still with that little smile, 
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as she glanced down the paper. Then she lifted 
her head. 

^^ I thought a balance-sheet represented all the 
incomings and outgoings for the year?" she 
asked. 

" This one only dates from July," he an- 
swered. " The fund wasn't opened until then. 
It represents the outgoings and incomings from 
July to December." 

Mrs. Cotgreave made no reply. She was 
studying the paper intently, and the smile had 
disappeared from her face. 

" There are not many people who wish to 
conceal their good deeds ! " she said at last ; 
"only two anonymous subscribers — one fifty 
pounds, one ten. I suppose you don't know 
who either of the donors are, Richard ! " 

Mr. Haldane laughed. 

" Oh yes, I do," he said. " Mrs. Grace gave 
tte fifty pounds, and old Miss Newton the 
tenner." 

" Are you quite sure ? " 

The exclamation broke from Mrs. Cotgreave 
sharply and abruptly. 
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"I'm quite sure," was the answer. **Now if 
you wanted to do me a good turn, you'd offer 
to go through the passbook with me and tick 
the entries off. But I expect you're tired ! " 

To his vague surprise Mrs* Cotgreave turned 
to him instantly, throwing off her wraps 
brusquely. 

" I'm not in the least tired," slie said. "Make 
haste, Richard. You take the paper, and I'll 
read out the entries in the book." 

It was not a long task, even though, saying 
that she had lost the place, she made him go 
twice through the receipts for November and 
December, And at the end she pushed her 
chair back sharply, and stood up. 

" You were quite right ! " she said rapidly. 
" No mistake anywhere ! Good night, Richard I " 

And the next moment she was gone. 

During the two days that followed, Mrs. 
Haldane went the length not only of deciding 
that her sister-in-law "felt the cold," but of 
further communing with herself as to whether 
Mrs. Cotgreave were not on the verge of a 
serious illness. Mrs. Cotgreave's temper and 
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general demeanor were, indeed, such as to 
require some accounting for. They varied, 
almost from hour to hour, between such brusque- 
ness as was almost acerbity, and an absent- 
minded depression in which nothing seemed to 
interest her. She spent more time than usual 
in her own room, flatly and fiercely refusing to 
attend one of the rectory working parties, which 
had hitherto been a source of the greatest enter- 
tainment to her. 

But it was to the rectory, nevertheless, that 
Mrs. Cotgreave proceeded on the third morning. 
She was looking very pale, even a trifle hag- 
gard ; and there was a sunken look, suggestive 
of want of sleep, about her eyes. Her inquiry 
for Mr. Marvin received a smiling assent, and 
she followed the servant across the hall. 

For an instant, as his eyes fell upon her, a 
singular flash of expression passed across Paul 
Marvin's face. Then, without a moment's 
hesitation, he advanced, holding out his hand. 

" Mrs. Cotgreave ! " he exclaimed. " This is 
indeed an unexpected pleasure. Is it possible 
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that I can have the honor of being of any 
service to you ? " 

His tone was rather curious. As though the 
momentary shock of her appearance had 
slightly«tdisturbed his balance, its expression 
seemed to be in abeyance, to await develop- 
ments, as it were. But if his demeanor was 
not quite usual, Mrs. Cotgreave was still more 
unlike herself. She had turned white to the 
very lips, and the strong lines of her face were 
relaxed as with a nervousness hardly to be con- 
trolled. She did not speak, and Paul Marvin's 
quick eyes took in the signs of her unusual 
agitation, almost before his own words were 
uttered. His expression developed. It grew 
firm and rather hard, as with a grateful sense 
of superiority. 

" Let me turn the chair to the fire for you," 
he went on, ignoring her silence, and giving 
her time to recover herself with a pleasantness 
of manner which was not without its touch of 
patronage. " It is cold, isn't it ? There ! " — 
as she seated herself mechanically — "I flatter 
myself that is rather a nice chair. Mrs. Haldane 
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is quite well, I hope, and your brother? 
Now," he said, *'what can I do for you, Mrs. 
Cotgreave ? " 

There was a long pause. Mrs. Cotgreave 
did not seem to resent his tone; it seined, in- 
deed, to pass her by so entirely, that even the 
words he spoke hardly penetrated to her brain. 
She spoke at last in a low, uncertain voice. 

**The Philip AUardyces," she said, "are old 
friends of mine.'* 

For one long second the stillness of the room 
was like the stillness of death. Then Paul 
Marvin leaned back in his chair, and deliber- 
ately crossed his legs. 

"Yes? "he said. "Really!" 

Magdalen Cotgreave's whole figure seemed 
to shrink as with unendurable personal hu- 
miliation. Her head was bent lower yet. 

"Three nights ago," she went on, "I dined 
with them — alone. Talking with Mrs. Allar- 
dyce after dinner, we mentioned — this neigh- 
borhood." 

"Yes?" 

" She told me " — ^her voice was only just audi- 
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ble now — "she told me, laughing a little, that 
this neighborhood was hardly to be mentioned 
in her husband's hearing, since he was still in- 
dignant — he is rather eccentric — at having been 
asked for a subscription to the school fund. 
He sent a check for a hundred pounds, with 
instructions that his name should not appear. 
The check was sent to — you." 

Paul Marvin was still leaning back, his 
elbows resting one on either arm of his chair, 
his finger-tips lightly touching. He seemed to 
pausQ deliberately as her voice died away. 
Then he spoke. 

" Ladies," he said, "are not always too par- 
ticular as to the slight difference of meaning 
conveyed by the words 'has done,' and 'intends 
to do.' Your friend Mrs. AUardyce " 

But his tones, thin and hard with sarcasm, 
were broken in upon. With an inarticulate 
ejaculation Mrs. Cotgreave rose to her feet. 

" Oh, be quiet ! " she cried. "Be quiet I 
Be quiet ! " 

Almost involuntarily Paul Marvin also rose, 
and stood confronting her. Her color was 
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coming and going in burning waves, lier fea- 
tures were working conclusively, and she was 
trembling now from head to foot. No slightest 
token of her agitation was lost upon the eyes 
that looked at her; and, appraising them, a 
slight cold smile touched the man's dry lips. 

"My dear Mrs. Cotgreave," he said coldly 
and decisively, ** compose yourself, I beg ! As 
far as I can gather from your singularly 
emotional observations, you are deeply con- 
cerned because your friend, Mrs. AUardyce, 
has informed you that her husband has^sent 
me a check for a hundred pounds for the 
school fund — which hundred pounds, ds I 
presume you have assured yourself, does not 
appear in the account of that fund. A 
moment's reflection will convince you that 
this latter fact is proof positive of one of two 
things — either you misunderstood your friend's 
statement to you, or she misunderstood her 
husband's statement to her. In either case, the 
arrival of the check is a coming, and not a 
past, event." 

He had spoken fluently enough, even to 
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the last words, but as he drew to the end the 
ring of his voice had growu forced. A great 
change had come upon Magdalen Cotgreave. 
All the passionate feeling seemed to fall away 
from her, leaving her strong and still, looking 
full into his eyes, his accuser and judge. 

" You are paltering with the truth," she said 
quietly. ** And you know it. You know, too, . 
what it is that you have done. If you con- 
tinue to deny it, I shall write to Philip Al- 
lardyce, and every member of your congrega- 
tion shall hear his answer." 

Paul Marvin was a brave man. His face 
was drawn and ghastly, grey shadows were 
gathering about his mouth, but for a moment 
more he faced her. Then without a word he 
turned away ; he moved slowly and mechanic- 
ally across the room to the window, and stood 
there with his back to her. 

"Have you — is there any explanation you 
wish to offer ? " 

A long interval had passed; an interval 
of total silence, of absolute motionlessness. 
Magdalen Cotgreave was resting one hand 
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heavily on the back of a chair; but her self- 
command had returned to her once and for 
all, and though she paused in her speech, and 
changed its form, her voice was steady and 
controlled. 

A sound that should have been a sullen 
laugh broke from Paul Marvin. He did not 
turn to her. It was pitifully significant of 
the gulf opened, by that silent interval, be- 
tween the present and the past that the whole 
man, as he replied, seemed to have sunk to a 
lower plane; to have deteriorated alike in 
thought and manner. 

"Explanation!" he said recklessly. "Oh, 
yes; I can offer you an explanation. Bare 
necessity — will that serve the purpose ? There 
have been certain reticences in my life — which 
do not matter any longer, I suppose. My 
mother, who happens to be still living, is a 
confirmed dipsomaniac — not a desirable ap- 
pendage for a man in my position. Comfort- 
able and reliable private asylums for elderly 
ladies thus afflicted are by no means unim- 
portant items of expenditure. That my parish- 
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ioners should be kind enough, in their estimate 
of my private income — or rather my wife's 
income — to increase it by one- third, was per- 
haps hardly my fault ; and I have not con- 
sidered it desirable to create gossip by practis- 
ing such economy, either in my household 
arrangements or in my private charities, as 
would be incompatible with their theories," 

Magdalen Cotgreave made no answer. She 
was looking straight before her ; looking, as it 
seemed, directly and on self- compulsion at the 
mental picture his speech — uttered as he had 
uttered it — had conjured up. The whole bald, 
pitiful story; the sensitiye pride that would 
brook no exhibition of the seams in its gar- 
ments ; the personal vanity that would abate 
no jot of the consideration that seemed its due ; 
the jealous dignity which writhed at the 
thought of criticism ; lay bare before her. She 
saw the long struggle between appearance and 
reality; the long, grinding fight; the slow on- 
coming of defeat. 

Paul Marvin did not turn. Even if he had 

seen her face at that moment, that which waa 
U 
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written on it could hardly have been interpreted 
by any faculty which he had cultivated. He 
misunderstood her silence — the silence of pity 
to which no expression is possible. 

" My difficulties are of old standing," he 
went on bitterly. "Perhaps I need not tell 
you that. Several of the parish accounts have 
come in your way, I dare say ; and, if you have 
investigated them, your personal enmity toward 
me, acting upon your keen intelligence, has 
veiy likely led you to detect that I have more 
than once been compelled to borrow from 
parish funds, and have been unable to return 
the money." 

"Yes," she said quietly, "I have detected 
it. Otherwise — I could not have believed 
this." 

He lifted his hand, and pushed his hair 
sharply back from his temples. 

" Well," he said roughly, " I'm ruined now, 
of course ! How are you going to do it ? " 

Magdalen Cotgreave's eyes rested on his 
averted figure, slouched and fallen together 
until all its personal dignity seemed to have 
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left it, and she moistened her dry lips once or 
twice before speech seemed to be possible to 
her. 

"You speak," she said, "of my personal 
enmity toward you. You are mistaken. I a/n 
the enemy of affectation, of pose, of cant in any 
shape or form, and against these things, as they 
exist in you, I have set my face ; but I believe 
that these things are not the whole of yoti. I 
believe there is something underneath, which 
your present life is gradually suffocating— ele- 
ments of strength, of manliness, of intellectual 
as well as moral force. And to these things in 
you I am — a friend ! " 

There was a sharp movement, as instanta- 
neously arrested; and then, still with his back 
toward her, Paul Marvin broke into a short; 
harsh laugh. 

"Your ideas of friendliness are somewhat 
peculiar," he said. " You have been a thorn.in 
my flesh ever since you came into the parish ! 
That you should ruin me at last is only the fit 
climax to our intercourse, and I am very well 
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aware that the process must give you acute 
satisfaction." 

With a sudden, swift gesture of intolerable 
pain Mrs. Cotgreave lifted her hand. 

" Ah 1 " she said. " Don't ! That is ungen- 
erous. I have opposed you, I have annoyed 
you, I have laughed at you ! But it was just 
because — I liked you. I know you are 
more of a man than these silly women who 
worship you can ever realize. I know you have 
that in you which will make you something 
more than a woman's autocrat. And it is be- 
cause I know this that I am here. Try to 
understand this! Try to understand that I 
wish you well I " 

Slowly, very slowly, Paul Marvin turned, the . 
sullen recklessness with which his handsome 
features were debased, stirred and broken with 
a struggling wonder. 

" You wish me well ! " he said slowly. 
"You!" 

" What have I done as yet," she said, " to 
prove the contrary? What lam going to do is 
this. The money " — the strong, dignified voice 
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faltered a little — " must be repaid. That is the 
first necessity. I am a rich woman. If you 
will allow me I shall be glad to — to lend you 
any sum that may be necessary. And I shall 
ask one thing of you in return." 

He did not speak, but his eyes asked the 
question and she answered them. 

" I shall ask you," she said, " to resign this 
living. Don't think," she went on quickly, 
" that what has happened seems to me to create 
any such necessity. It may be that it is so, but 
I do not think of that. I ask it for your own 
sake. The atmosphere by which you are sur- 
rounded here is poison to you. Go away I Go 
to some rougher work — to work among men. 
Go where the truths which are becoming 
truisms to you, which are the small change with 
which you play the game of life, will become 
. real to you. Go and crush out your vanity, 
your hunger for power, your love of admiration, 
and let the man behind have fair play." 

She stopped abruptly. Perhaps her own 
sensitive ear caught a note throbbing through 
her strong, vibrating tones, inaudible to the 
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niau who heard her, half dazed and stupefied. 
It was she who turned away now, resting one 
hand on the mantelpiece, and staring down into 
the fire. 

With a stiff, mechanical movement, Paul 
Marvin stretched out one hand to a chair and 
sank into it. 

" I don't understand," he muttered. " I — 
can't understand. You don't mean " 

" I mean to help you," she said, in a low 
voice, **if — you will let me." 

There was a long silence. The fire in the 
grate crackled and spluttered merrily. At 
last Paul Marvin rose, heavily and stumblingly 
to his feet. 

''I don't know," he said hoarsely, "what I 
can say to you. There's nothing! You are 
giving me a chance to which I have no shadow 
of right. It's a mistake, I fear. I am not — 
what you think me ! I shall not make — much 
use of it. But I shall try!" 

She moved abruptly and came toward him, 
holding out her hand and looking full into hia 
face. 
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" Our bargain's made then ! " she said. " We 
will shake hands on it, and I will go.'* - 

But Paul Marvin did not move. 

" Will you not give me your hand ? " she 
said. 

" It is not fit for you to touch," he answered. 
" You are a good woman." 

"No," she said, "but I want to shake the 
hand that is to belong to a good man." 

It was a slow, reluctant touch with which he 
met her strong, soft grasp ; but it changed in- 
sensibly until the grip in which he held her fin- 
gers was saying what the man's tongue, halting 
for once, could not utter. The hand-clasp 
loosened and she was gone. 



The Reverend Paul Marvin's resignation of 
his living was a nine days' wonder to all the 
parish. Even the fact that Mr. Philip 
AUardyce, the owner of some property in the 
parish, and hitherto considered unapproachable 
where subscriptions were concerned, had sent a 
check for one hundred pounds for the school 
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fund, was powerless to divert popular attention 
from the ^distressing excitement of the hour; 
aud it was agreed at more than one female con- 
clave, that it was extremely possible, no other 
conceivable solution of the problem presenting 
itself, that the almost profane opposition to the 
Rector evinced by "that Mrs. Cotgreave" was 
at the bottom of the sad loss sustained by the 
congregation. 

" Why should he go and bury himself among 
miners," demanded Miss Adams bitterly, "if it 
is not that she has disgusted him with, her sex 
and class ? I said from the first that she was 
an absolutely unprincipled woman I " 
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MISS KETURAH. 
I. 

It was about eight o'clock on a cold, wet 
evening in January. There was nothing in the 
least unusual about the appearance of the streets 
of London on this particular evening, but to 
the occupant of a certain four-wheel cab which 
was jolting slowly westward, they evidently pre- 
sented an aspect of turbulence and danger that 
was little short of terrific. She was a little old 
lady, and she sat motionless on the extreme 
edge of the seat, clinging with one hand to a 
little old-fashioned reticule, and with the other 
to a bird-cage ; gazing oxit of the window with 
her blue eyes round with alarm, and now and 
again ejaculating under her breath — *' Oh, dear 
me ! Oh, dear me ! " 

She was driven right across London. At 
Piccadilly Circus she gave herself up for lost, 

(171) 
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and shut her eyes tightly, still sitting bolt 
upright and clinging to her reticule and her 
bird-cage, unable to articulate the '* Oh, dear 
me ! " which formed itself upon her lips. And, 
finally, in a smart street in Kensington the cab 
came to a standstill. 

A little gasp came from the little old lady as 
the cab stopped. But it was not a gasp of 
relief. 

" Oh, dear me ! " she murmured under her 
breath. " Oh, dear me ! " And there was 
something piteous about the little whisper which 
nobody heard. Then it seemed to occur to her 
that it behoved her to get out; she did so 
accordingly, in considerable agitation and with 
some difficulty — the latter mainly occasioned by 
her unwillingness to trust to the cabmen the 
contents of either hand — and stood upon the 
doorstep, her eyes fixed upon the door, her 
face working nervously. The door was opened 
almost immediately. 

'* Oh, dear me ! *' gasped the old lady. " I 
— hope it's the right house. I — I — am Miss 
Keturah Brown. Mrs. Forsyth ? Oh I " 
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Behind the parlor maid, who had opened the 
door, another woman had appeared, an elderly 
woman, also a servant, evidently, but without 
cap or apron. 

" Quite right, ma'am," she said quickly and 
reassuringly. " Will you please to walk in." 
She made an attempt as she spoke to relieve the 
old lady of the bird-cage, but Miss Keturah 
Brown clung to her burden, evidently in all 
unconsciousness. 

" Oh, thank you," she said nervously. "Yes, 
thank you. There's — there's the luggage and 
the man I What should I — what is — would five 
shillings — " 

"If you will walk in, ma*am," said the elderly 
servant, " Jane will settle with the man. You 
must be tired and cold, I am sure." 

She moved as she spoke, and the old lady, as 
though too much agitated and alarmed for 
resistance, followed her down the bright, luxuri- 
ous hall, until they came to an open door which 
led into a dining-room, small but perfectly 
appointed. There was a brilliant fire burning, 
and the table was daintily laid for one person. 
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" Oh, dear me ! " faltered the old lady as she 
glanced timidly about her. 

As she stood there in the soft light of the 
shaded lamp, in the midst of such luxuriously 
modern appointments, it was not surprising 
that Miss Keturah Brown was regarded by the 
woman who had followed her with eyes of 
respectfully-concealed amazement. She was a 
very little, thin old lady, and the black skirt 
which she wore was full all round, clearing the 
ground at the back as at the front. It was 
surmounted by a black cloth jacket, innocent of 
shape, over which again she wore a small Shet- 
land, shawl neatly folded to a cross-over. Her 
bonnet was of a large " coal-scuttle " shape, 
scantily adorned with a black ribbon, and amply 
provided at the back with curtain, and in front 
with bonnet cap. Her little trembling hands 
were concealed in black silk gloves several sizes 
too large for her. 

" My mistress wished me to say, ma'am, how 
sorjry she was that she could not receive you 
herself. Dinner will be ready for you directly, 
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and I am to do everything in my power to make 
you comfortable ! " 

The alarmed blue eyes had desisted in their 
instinctive movement round the room as the 
woman spoke, and they glanced, as if involun- 
tarily, from the speaker to the dinner-table. 

" I — it is most — I am — greatly obliged ! " 
said the little old lady, hurriedly. " It is truly 
kind. But— dinner?" 

The accent with which the faltering voice 
enunciated the last word clearly proclaimed a 
first introduction to the ceremony of a late 
dinner, and the ghost of a smile touched the 
woman's face. 

"Mrs. Forsyth thought that you would be 
hungry after traveling all day," she said, dis- 
creetly. 

"Mrs. Forsyth is — did I understand you to 
say that Mrs. Forsyth was — out ? " hesitated 
the old lady apprehensively. 

"She is at the theatre," answered the 
woman with a glance of surprise. 

The faintest shade of pink, the diflScult 
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wintry flush of age, stole into the old lady^s 
cheeks. 

"Oh, dear mel" she murmured. "Yes, to 
be sure. Oh, dear me ! " 

" You would like to come to your room at 
once, ma'am?" said the woman. "You must 
feel very tired coming such a long way ! " 

But the woman, as she led the way upstaii-s, 
had no idea what was indeed the distance 
which the little old lady had traversed that 
day. In the past twelve hours Miss Keturah 
Brown had journeyed, figuratively speaking, 
from one world to another. 

All the years of Miss Keturah Brown's life 
has been lived in a remote little country town, 
where the narrow staidness of the most rigid 
Calvinism had dominated the very atmosphere. 
One by one all the members of her family had 
laid down their quiet, precise lives, and passed 
away into the quiet, precise churchyard, until 
Miss Keturah and one brother alone were left. 
A year before the wet January night that 
brought the little old lady to London, this 
brother also had died; and before Miss Keturah 
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had fairly settled down to her lonely life, 
another "dispensation." as she herself ex- 
pressed it, fell upon her. She lost all her little 
property, and found herself practically penni- 
less. It was at this juncture that she received 
a letter, signed " Diana Forsyth," in which the 
writer, after proving a distant relationship 
between herself and her correspondent through 
a certain renegade offshoot of the Brown 
family, who had gone to London and devoted 
himself to art, proceeded to offer the forlorn 
old lady a home. " I am a widow," the letter 
said, " and it seems a pity we shouldn't keep 
each other company, doesn't it?" 

Mrs. Forsyth lived in London, and was 
vaguely understood to be " worldly." But 
there was worse even than this: Mrs. Forsyth 
was an actress. Exactly what the term con- 
veyed to Miss K6turah Brown and her friends 
It would be difficult to define. But the little 
old lady's first impulse was one of the dismayed 
refusal. Finally, however, on discovering a 
subscription on foot among her grim old 
friends — none of whom had any money to 
12 
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spare — to save her from the only other alterna- 
tive which presented itself, the vrorkhouse, she 
made up lier mind that it was her duty to 
accept Mrs. Forsyth's offer. 

Two hours after her agitated arrival in Mrs. 
Forsyth's house, the old lady, considerably 
refreshed, physically, by the dainty little meal 
which had filled her soul with perturbation, 
was sitting alone in the drawing-room. It was 
a charming room, a little eccentric in its pic- 
turesque arrangement,. such a room, in short, as 
Miss Keturah Brown had never seen ; and she 
surveyed it now and again with much nervous 
foreboding in her eyes. She had removed all 
traces of her journey with scrupulous neatness. 
The short full skirt she wore, now, was of worn 
black silk, as was the singular little jacket-like 
bodice. A little white shawl, fine as a cobweb, 
draped her shoulders, and she wore a white cap, 
not unlike a muslin nightcap. This was tied 
under her chin with narrow white ribbon, and 
from it there floated down on either side of her 
face lace streamers. Her face, now that rest 
and quiet had removed its excessive agitation, 
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was singularly unwrinkled, withered though it 
was, and smooth bands of soft grey hair ap- 
peared beneath her cap border. Her little old 
hands, a.dorned with several morning rings, 
held a grim-looking volume of sermons. She 
had emerged from her bedroom clasping this 
volume in her hand, as though it presented 
itself as some sort of barrier between herself 
and the unknown by which she was sur- 
rounded. 

By and by, however, the book slipped into 
her lap, and her head, which had been nodding 
for some time, fell gently back against her 
chair.. The suggestion offered by the elderly 
maid, that she would not, of course, wait for 
Mrs. Forsyth's return, had been scouted by her 
with gentle dignity. As she herself would have 
expressed it, she knew what was becoming 
under the circumstances, and nothing would 
have induced her to retire for the night until 
she had made her acknowledgments to her un- 
known hostess. But she was very tired, never- 
theless, and having once succumbed to her 
drowsiness, she slept soundly. She did not 
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hear the front door open with a latch-key at 
last, nor did she hear the sound of footsteps, 
she did not hear the drawing-room door open, 
or a man's voice say, " By Jove ! " 

He was a tall, fair man, in evening dress ; 
he had come into the room with two ladies, 
and as the trio paused, another step came 
quickly up the stairs and a third woman ap- 
peared — a woman who looked little more than 
a girl, with bright auburn hair and laughing 
grey eyes. She, too, stopped short as she saw 
Miss Keturah. 

"Oh, what a dear little old lady!" she ex- 
claimed. Then, with a half-laughing softness 
on her mobile face, she advanced into the room 
and Miss Keturah woke. 

She must have been dazed with sleep still, 
however, for instead of rising in prim trepida- 
tion to receive her hostess, as she would cer- 
tainly have done had she been herself, she 
simply sat up and stretched our both her hands 
toward Mrs.. Forsyth. 

"Oh, you pretty creature ! " she said. 
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"But your baptismal name — I am truly- 
sorry, my dear, to have to say it — your bap- 
tismal name has such a sadly unchristian 
sound." 

"Call me Di, then, my quaint Keturah! 
You can consider it the short for Dinah — and 
Dinah is Scriptural, isn't it?" 

The words were uttered with a singularly 
sweet and delighted laugh, which robbed even 
the address of any shade of offence, and made 
it simply charming. 

A fortnight had passed since Miss Keturah's 
arrival in London. The scene was the sunny 
little room assigned to her for a sitting-room. 
It was furnished with the quaint old furniture 
which had belonged to Miss Keturah's parents, 
and there was a certain bare and severe neat- 
ness about it which is peculiarly characteristic 
of the type of character to which Miss 
Keturah's family had belonged. Every inani- 
mate object in the room was in perfect harmony 
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with Miss Keturah's little old-world figure, a6 
she sat in her armchair by the fire. And the 
only other occupant of the room gave the 
finishing touch to the picture by adding to it 
the daring charm of contrast. 

Mrs. Forsyth was standing by the fireplace 
leaning one arm on the mantelpiece, and look- 
ing down into Miss Keturah's face with eyes of 
infinite entertainment and delight. She was 
dressed in some kind of fresh delicate morning- 
gown of pale green, and her changing, be- 
wildering beauty was modern in every line; 
modern, not in any sense of conventionality, 
but as being instinct with the spirit of the 
day. 

''Conventional," indeed, was just the word 
of all others which it was impossible to think 
of in connection with Diana Forsyth. She 
had been erratic, wilful, and enchanting, from 
her childhood. Tlie renegade Brown had been 
well treated by the art he had chosen to serve. 
He had been a successful painter, and his only 
child, motherless from her birth, had never 
known an ungratified wish. She had married 
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at eighteen — for a freak, her father declared — 
a man much her senior. Her husband had left 
her a widow only a year after their marriage, 
and the death of her father a little later left her 
alone in the world. She traveled for two 
years, and then electrified her friends, first by 
announcing her intention of going on the stage, 
and then by developing genius in her suddenly 
adopted profession. 

Miss Keturah looked up into her face for a 
moment, with eyes in which bewilderment and 
fascination were blended with a haunting con- 
sciousness of the terrible " worldliness " of the 
woman before her. 

"Di!" she murmured faintly. "Oh, dear 
me ! I don't think — Di is so — so — " 

"Well, it mustn't be Mrs. Forsyth!" said 
the owner of the unchristian name, with pretty 
imperiousness. " And Cousin Forsyth is quite 
paralyzing to think of." 

She let herself sink into the stiff, old arm- 
chair which faced Miss Keturah, on the other 
side of the fire, clasping her hands behind her 
head, as she fixed her eyes again on the little 
old lady. 
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" Where did you get your own delicious 
name ? " she demanded. 

The amusement in her eyes was so tender 
as to make her vaguely bewitching to Miss 
Keturah; and it was quite an effort to the 
latter to remember how reprehensible was the 
ignorance of Scripture displayed in the ques- 
tion. 

"My love, you are forgetting," she said, with 
a little assumption of severity, before which 
the beautiful lips of Diana trembled slightly 
with laughter; ''we read of Keturah in the 
Book of Genesis. One of the — the — wives of 
the patriarch Abraham was so called." 

Miss Keturah paused a moment; her eyes 
were resting on the lovely womanly figure 
opposite her, and apparently the sight touched 
a faint chord in her being, overlaid even in her 
youth by the atmosphere in which she had 
lived. Almost as though involuntarily, and 
with a touch of consciousness which was almost 
pathetic in the innocent retrospect which it 
implied, she added, 

" I remember once, when I was a young girl, 
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overhearing, inadvertently, a remark of my 
dear father's, to the effect that he regretted 
that he had not called me Kerenhappuch." 

'' Keren happuch ! " ejaculated Diana under 
her breath. Then to her quick sympathy 
there recurred a vague remembrance of some 
words she had heard — when or where she could 
hardly have said ; those words by which the 
memory of the daughters of Job is handed down 
the ages invested with a shadowy fascination 
against which time is powerless. Her laugh- 
ing lips softened as her grey eyes rested on the 
withered face, which in its age bore a mute wit- 
ness to the girlish beauty which had faded, un- 
touched by the deepest joys as by the deepest 
sorrows of life. 

" * In all the world were none so fair ! ' " Diana 
quoted, incorrectly, but very softly. 

As though the words brought her back to 
herself with a shock, the old lady started 
violently, and a faint flush stole into her 
cheeks. 

" My dear," she said, with fluttered remon- 
strance. "My dear I We don't — ^it is not 
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seemly, I think — I have never considered such 
matters ! Pray do not ! " 

Diana laughed, and a mischievous spirit 
seemed to come upon her. Shifting her posi- 
tion slightly, she began to shower questions 
upon Miss Keturah. Disconnected, erratic 
questions they were, about the life which the 
old lady had left behind her ; and every now 
and then her, low, musical laugh would break 
out, with a bewitching v^ord which made it 
almost a caress. At last she rose, reluctantly 
enough. 

" I must go," she exclaimed. " But you 
must see the world, my quaint Keturah; my 
heart is set on showing you the world. Come 
for a drive with me now, this moment." 

But Miss Keturah excused herself with some 
agitation. 

" My dear, I feel it sadly ungrateful to say 
no to you in any matter, your kindness is so very 
great." Here Diana interposed with a warning 
shake of the head, and of a slender threatening 
finger. " Yes, my love, you really must let me 
say so. But as to seeing the world, I really 
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don't thiuk — and I regret to say that as yet I 
have really sent no detailed communication to 
my friends. They will consider me sadly neg- 
lectful. And I propose to devote this morn- 
icg to the accomplishment of that duty." ' 

But, left to herself. Miss Keturah seemed to 
find tlie aforesaid duty a very heavy task. She 
made her precise little arrangements, took out 
a half-filled sheet of letter paper, and took up 
her pen ; and then she paused. She had already 
spent more than one unsatisfactory half-hour 
before that half-finished letter. 

As a matter of fact, she had reached that 
point in her correspondence when some detailed 
description would be expected from her of the 
worldly woman who was alluded to among the 
grim, staid, old friends from whom she parted 
as her "connection." And this description 
Miss Keturah found herself absolutely incapa- 
ble of composing. No phrases would occur to 
her with reference to her reprehensible " con- 
nection," but such as were absolutely shocking 
to her in their tolerance for worldliness, and 
affection for the worldly-minded — as represented 
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by Diana. She was conscious of a desire — 
which amazed as much as it dismayed her — to 
palliate all the points of conduct which stamped 
Mrs. Forsyth as ''a lost sheep," and dwelt ex- 
clusively upon her charms. "Such a sweet 
creature I " she murmured vaguely to herself, 
as she gazed helplessly at her paper. " Oh, 
dear me, such a sweet, kind creature I " But 
ffhe was also keenly alive to the horror with 
which such a communication would be received 
by the worthy lady to whom it was addressed. 

Finally, Miss Keturah decided that it was 
the part of a Christian woman to suspend judg- 
ment as long as might be. She disposed of the 
difficult question in a sentence in which she 
stated her intention of " extending her observa- 
tion before committing to paper sentiments 
which might be considered premature," and 
finished her letter in triumph. 

Miss Keturah "extended her observation" 
at her leisure as the days rolled into weeks, 
but sentiments which could be transmitted to 
her friends showed no signs of evolving them- 
selves. The " unholy love " for Diana, with 
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which that lost sheep taxed her on one occa- 
sion, with a laugh of infinite enjoyment, 
developed day by day. Diana never attempted 
to conceal her knowledge of the struggle which 
it created in the little old lady ; on the con- 
trary, slie appeared to take a mischievous 
pleasure in complicating it ; exhibiting herself 
in her most wayward, capricious, and 
" worldly " moods, and then sweeping away 
Miss Keturah's horrified protests with irre- 
sistible fascination. 

Miss Keturah, though she protested consci- 
entiously, and was " painfully shocked," as she 
expressed it, again and again, was perfectly 
powerless to restrain her unruly affection. 

Her tender interest in "my dear Diana," as 
she took to calling Mrs. Forsyth with much 
timid hesitation, developed in the little old 
lady perceptions which she had never exercised 
before ; and a short time only had elapsed 
before that interest was extended to one of 
Diana's most frequent visitors. This was the 
man who had opened the drawing-room door 
on the night of Miss Keturah's arrival ; a 
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certain Mr. Aubrey Ireland. There was that 
about Mr. Aubrey Ireland which induced in 
Miss Keturah, during the earlier stages of their 
somewhat perfunctory intercourse, a timid awe. 

"So — so — polished," she said to Diana. 
"So exceedingly talented! My love, his con- 
versation makes me feel a little giddy, do you 
know?" 

But this sensation in Miss Keturah was cer- 
tainly produced by no flow of conversation on 
Mr. Ireland's part. His talents were evinced 
rather in the man's personality ; in his indolent 
acceptance of the prominence unconsciously 
and instinctively assigned to him, wherever 
and whenever he appeared, than in any 
personal activity. Scarcely a day passed, as 
it seemed to Miss Keturah, on which he did not 
visit Diana. When she had other visitors he 
would made himself lazily agreeable to them ; 
when he found Miss Keturah and Diana alone 
together he rarely talked at all, leaving the 
conversation to Diana, who seemed always 
unusually gay and fanciful on these occasions. 

" You have never congratulated me on bein^ 
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no longer alone," she said to hiin with a laugh, 
as he arose to take leave on one of these occa- 
sions. Slie had drawn Miss Keturah's hand 
through her arm as she spoke, and she was 
looking into his impassive face with a laugh in 
her eyes. 

Aubrey Ireland looked at her for a 
moment, in silence. 

"Have I not, really? " he said. "Ah I allow 
me to take this opportunity." 

His voice was dry ; " peculiar," Miss Keturah 
said to herself. 

It was shortly after this that Miss Keturah 
matured the great discovery that there could 
be no manner of doubt but that Mr. Aubrey 
Ireland was "greatly attached" to Diana; and 
it was with an exceeding flutter of delighted 
excitement that she accepted the further con- 
viction that " dear Diana's heart was not un- 
touched" by Mr. Aubrey Ireland. Romance 
and sentiment, frozen into numbness through- 
out her life, thawed into a fluttering warmth in 
the simple, old, maiden breast as she watched 
the "courtship." With tentative, trembling 
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delicacy, she ventured to reveal to Diana what 
she described as her " perception of the state of 
affiiirs/' Diana flushed crimson, and gazed at 
her for a moment with something strange in her 
grey eyes ; then she laughed, musically but no 
less strangely; a mood more than usually 
fanciful seemed to take possession of her, and 
with soft words and little tender laughs she 
proceeded to draw the old lady out, wiling her 
gn to clothe in her prim, formal little phrases 
the innocent romance of her heart. 

But as the months ran on, and winter and 
spring gave place to summer. Miss Keturah 
began to be vaguely troubled. That Diana 
should be wayward and capricious with her 
lover seemed to her by no means strange. 
Coyness indeed, in her eyes, was but seemly. 
But by degrees she began to think that coyness 
might be carried to an excessive extent. Into 
the " courtship " there crept something which 
she could not understand — an element of which 
she was vaguely conscious, but which lay be- 
yond the sphere of her innocently sentimental 
perceptions. Of Mr. Ireland's "intentions," as 
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it seemed to Miss Keturah, there could be no 
possible doubt, and yet the consummation of the 
affair lagged. Clearly, therefore, the fault 
must lie with Diana. Mrs. Forsyth grew fitful 
and nervous. If Mr. Ireland did not come — 
and now and then his absences sent a cold chill 
through Miss Keturah's heart — she was restless 
and depressed. When he did come, she was 
feverishly unlike herself. And she turned 
abruptly from Miss Keturah's most delicate 
allusion to the subject. 

The end of June came. The theatre — d, 
word which Miss Keturah never heard even 
from her dear Diana without a shudder — was 
to close immediately, and still Mrs. Forsyth 
had made no plan for leaving town. It was 
nearly twelve o'clock one night, and Miss 
Keturah who always "retired" at ten, was 
lying wakeful with anxiety. During the past 
day Diana's feverish restlessness had touched 
such a point as it had never reached before. 
In the midst of her light, flippant talk, she had ^ 
alluded carelessly to a fact which Miss Keturah 
then learnt for the first time; namely, that 

13 
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Mr. Aubrey Ireland had accepted a diplomatic 
appointment, and would shortly leave England 
for Russia. 

Poor Miss Keturah was unspeakably per- 
turbed at the news. Diana had given her no 
opportunity for commenting upon it, even if 
she had felt able to do so ; and she was review- 
ing the position of affairs, now, in much distress 
of mind, the little old face bordered by night- 
cap frills looking particularly small and troubled, 
when a low knock came at her door. " Oh, 
dear me I Come in," she said. And then as 
the door opened, and a slight white figure came 
softly into the dimly lighted room, she said 
agitatedly ; " Difina 1 My love, I trust there is 
nothing amiss ? " 

Mrs. Forsyth had come quickly up to the 
bedside and stood looking down at her. She 
was very pale, and the past few months had 
made her much thinner; there were heavy 
shadows round her eyes now, and in the eyes 
themselves there was a certain look, which 
Miss Keturah's old eyes could not see, of strain 
and suffering. 
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** Nothing, Miss Keturah!" she said, "I 
only came — I thought perhaps you might not 
be asleep, and I thought I should like to say 
good-night to you. I shan't see you in the 
morning, you see.'* Her voice was low and 
not quite like itself. 

"Thank you, my love," returned Miss 
Keturah affectionately. "True; dear Mrs. 
Frampton will expect me by eleven o'clock." 

Mrs. Frampton was a connection of one of 
Miss Keturah's old friends, and a connection, 
as Miss Keturah had regretfully felt, of whom 
any one might be proud. 

"Most godly people, my love," she had 
assured Diana on more than one occasion. 

It had been a matter for anxious remorse 
with her when she realized a growing dis- 
inclination for the society of Mrs. Frampton 
— who was indeed a matron of such stony 
and severe demeanor that her proud con- 
nections were most like to rejoice in her at 
a distance — and her voice as she spoke was a 
ludicrous combination of reluctance and self- 
reproach. 
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But Diana did not seem to notice it. She 
stood quite still, absently stroking one of the 
withered old hands which lay upon the 
counterpane, and after a moment's silence, 
during which Miss Keturah looked anxiously 
up into her pale face, the little old lady took a 
desperate resolution. 

"Diana, my love," she said, in a somewhat 
quavering voice, "I cannot fail to see that 
you are not yourself." 

The movement of Diana's fingers stopped 
suddenly, and then the auburn head dropped 
gently down on to the pillow beside Miss 
Keturah. But Mrs. Forsyth did not speak, 
and Miss Keturah went on bravely, 

" My love, I would not for a moment intrude 
upon affairs of the heart, which must ever be 
sacred, but I feel that a word may be helpful 
to you. Diana, love, pardon me if I am wrong 
in believing that you are not disinclined 
toward Mr. Aubrey Ireland ? " 

There was no answer, only the hand in which 
Miss Keturah's still rested closed suddenly and 
involuntarily. 
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*' Then, my dear Diana, I feel that you should 
bring yourself to confess your attachment. The 
time has come, my love, when it is hardly fair 
to your suitor to allow a very natural and 
admirable delicacy to hold you longer from that 
confession.'* 

There was a long silence. Diana softly lifted 
Miss Keturah's hand and put it to her lips. 
Then she sprang lightly to her feet and shook 
back her hair, her eyes shining rather wildly, 
her cheeks flushed. 

" Good-night, my sweet Keturah," she said. 
"Good-night, my sweet, quaint Keturahl" 
The next moment the door closed behind her. 
She had not kissed the little old lady. 

There was no color in her face when she 
reached her own room, and it was drawn and 
haggard. There was a letter clenched in her 
hand. " Yes or no," she said to herself. " Yes 
or no, to-morrow! Why did I ever play with 
him I Oh, why, why?" 
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III. 

It was about five o'clock on the eveuing of 
the next day, and in her sitting-room stood Miss 
Keturah in her coalscuttle bonnet and a black 
shawl of China crape. On the thresliold was 
Diana's maid. 

" My mistress told me you would not be in 
until eight o'clock, ma'am," she said, " or I 
would have had some tea ready. I will fetch 
you a cup directly." 

But Miss Keturah refused tea with tremulous 
haste. She had not expected to return so soon, 
she said, but — here she faltered, and recovered 
herself with a quavering dignity — circumstances 
had arisen. The little old lady was flushed and 
trembling. She paused a moment and then 
said, 

"If your mistress is within doors, Mrs. 
Mason, I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
give her my fond love, and say that I should be 
glad to speak to her." 

Nearly a quarter of an hour went by. Miss 
Keturah had retired to her bedroom, and 
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returned to her sitting room — in her cap and 
the little white shawl, without which she was 
never seen — still trembling exceedingly, when 
the door opened sjiiddeuly and Diana came in. 
Her face was very white and set, but over its 
rigid lines there played a light of wild excite- 
ment, which sparkled and shown in her grey 
eyes, and seemed to battle with a strange, far- 
away look of tense, reckless anticipation. 

" What is it, my quaint Keturah?" she said 
lightly. " What have the godly been doing to 
you that you reappear so early ? " 

Miss Keturah had risen on Diana's appearance, 
and had taken two little uncertain steps toward 
Iter. 

*' My love ! " she began, and the quivering of 
her voice was pitiful to hear; "my love, I — I — 
have been exceedingly distressed." 

In the curious excitement which seemed to 
possess her, Mrs. Forsyth apparently failed to 
appreciate the words, or the tone in which they 
were uttered. She laughed vaguely, and gave 
a fanciful touch to the old lady's cap. 

" What a pretty old lady you are, Keturah ! " 
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she said gaily, looking with strange, bright eyes 
into Miss Keturah's face. "What a pretty, 
innocent old lady." 

"My dear,'* said Miss Keturah, "if you will 
sit down for a few moments and listen to me, I 
am quite sure that you can reassure me on a 
point which has occasioned me great distress." 

She seated herself, waiting while Diana threw 
herself into a chair with another light laugh ; 
then she cleared her throat. 

" I will not," she began, " pause to explain 
the details of the conversation between myself 
and the lady I have visited to-day — ^Iregretthat 
I can no longer refer to her as my friend. I 
will say at once, my love, that I need no words 
from you to convince me that the statement 
which she made so positively, and insisted upon 
with — with such unchristian feeling, is wholly 
false." 

Miss Keturah paused. She had spoken with 
growing agitation, and she was incapable for the 
moment of controlling her voice. Over the 
graceful, careless figure opposite her a stillness 
had fallen, and in the pause Diana rose suddenly 
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aud stood leaning against the window, looking 
out. Miss Keturah was too much occupied with 
her own emotion to protest against the move- 
ment, and she continued tremulously, 

" My love, you will believe me, I am sure, 
when I say that I only allude to the scandalous 
report which I am about to mention, because I 
am given to understand that it is currently 
beUeved among those who know you only in 
that public capacity which I can never suffi- 
ciently deplore for you." 

Diana's forehead was pressed against the 
windowpane now, and the hand which held 
the curtain was tightly clenched. But she did 
not speak. , 

" My dear,'* faltered Miss Keturah, " I have 
heard it asserted to-day that Mr. Aubrey Ire- 
land is a married man." 

There was a dead silence. Diana never 
moved. Miss Keturah sat braced for the out- 
break of passionate indignation which she 
vaguely expected, her face uplifted and work- 
ing nervously. Still Diana did not move, 
and gradually the withered old face began to 
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alter. There stole over it a look of bewilder^ 
meiit, of incredulity, of reluctant, hor row-struck 
questioning. 

"Diana!" murmured Miss Keturah faintly. 
"Diana!" 

Then Diana turned. Her eyes fell on the 
little old face, a picture of absolutely blank 
dismay ; and the drawn lines of her face broke 
up suddenly in a burst of hysterical laughter. 
She fell on her knees and buried her head in 
Miss Keturah's lap. 

" Oh, Keturah I " she cried. " My quaint 
Keturah, did you never hear of such a thing 
before?" 

There was no answer, and Diana, choking 
back her laughter, raised her head abruptly. 
Miss Keturah was lying back in her chair, white 
and shaking. 

Over the recklessness of Diana's face there 
flashed a wholly indescribable expression, and 
she stretched out her hands impulsively. 

" Ah I " she cried, " dear, don't I don't ! Is 
it so dreadful to you ? " He? voice was low, 
and ringing with a love and pity which was 
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penetrated with some poignant feeling less 
easily defined. ■ 

Miss Keturah's lips moved, but for a moment 
no words were audible. Then she said in a 
faint whisper, 

" I am so shocked ! So grievously shocked." 

There was no assumption about the words; 
no sitting in judgment, and no condemna- 
tion. Before the perfect simplicity of the 
innocent feeling to which they witnessed, 
Diana di'opped her forehead once more upon 
the trembling hands she held. There was 
another pause, and then Diana lifted her head 
and rose. 

" Prejudice, Keturah ! " she said, with defiant 
lightness. "Arrant slavery to words and 
forms! Aubrey Ireland is a married man. 
That is to say, he has a wife from whom he is 
separated. But except for the name of the 
thing, he is absolutely free." 

The physical effects of the shock were 
passing from Miss Keturah. Her lips were 
less ashen, though she still trembled ; and she 
drew herself up in her chair, as she said with 
gentle severity, 
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" My love, you are speaking at random. The 
maltiage bond is sacred." 

" Love is sacred ! " cried Diana passionately, 
facing round as she stood by the window. 
** Love, and nothing else in the world." She 
stopped herself abruptly, and laughed, a high- 
pitched, tuneless laugh. " Why, even you, my 
quaint Keturah," she said, " even you, brought 
up in a world in which sentiment and sin are 
synonymous, T suppose, have a soft corner in 
your dear old heart, in which you cherish your 
innocent little romanticisms. Don't be a slave, 
Keturah." 

"My dear," said Miss Keturah, "I do not 
think I follow you exactly, but I believe I 
understood you to refer to the sacred qualities 
of love." A faint flush touched Miss Keturah-s 
cheek as she spoke the word softly and rever- 
ently. "It is this very sacredness, attached 
to it, as T am convinced, by divine ordinance, 
which makes it so incumbent upon us to pre- 
serve the treasure when it is committed to us 
in perfect spotlessness. An affection which 
is in itself sinful — " 
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Another reckless laugh broke from Diana. 

"Siufal!" she cried liglitly. *^ We don't 
talk about things being sinful nowadays, 
Keturah ! It has gone out. Things are * bad 
form ' or ' bad taste,' that's all." 

Miss Keturah met her eyes with grave sim- 
plicity. 

" I am well aware, my dear Diana," she said, 
" that forms of expression have undergone ex- 
tensive alteration. But facts of right and 
wrong cannot change. My dear, I am sure 
that your own woman's instinct cannot be at 
fault in such a matter.'* 

Diana stood motionless, gazing down with 
strange, fascinated eyes into the face uplifted 
to her, so dignified in the perfect innocence of 
its age. Then, with a strangled gasp, she lifted 
her clasped hands and pressed them tightly to 
her heart, turning away as she did so. 

At that instant there came a knock at the 
door, and Diana started as though she had been 
shot. She turned sharply toward the door, 
with fixed, dilated eyes. 

" Come in," she said ; and her voice was high 
pitched and harsh. 
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The door opened and Diana's maid appeared. 

** If you please, ma'am," she said, addressing 
Diana, ** Mr. Ireland is in the drawing-room." 

She waited a moment as though for a word 
from her mistress; then receiving none, with- 
drew, shutting the door after her. Diana stood 
motionless and rigid, staring straight before 
her. 

" Diana, my love I " Moments had elasped, 
and the words came from Miss Keturah, low 
and tremulous. As she heard them, Diana 
stretched out her hand, suddenly and without 
turning, and caught Miss Keturah's in a con- 
vulsive pressure. 

*' Miss Keturah I " she said. " Miss Keturah !" 
Her breath was coming in labored gasps, and 
the two words rang like a cry for help. 

But Miss Keturah's answer to that cry was 
all unconscious. The depths from which it 
came were utterly beyond her ken, and she 
only understood that " dear Diana, was sadly 
distressed.'* Slie rose, trembling, but with a 
little flush of determination on her old face. 

** My love," she said, " I fe.el that it is better 
for all concerned that you should not meet this 
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unhappy gentleman again. I will go to him, 
Diana, and tell him that you are awake to the 
— the unsuitability of the intercourse you have 
hitherto permitted, and— with your leave, my 
love — I will request him to discontinue his 
visits for the short time he remains in England. 
My dear, believe me, this is a step you will 
never regret." 

Diana, still with that clutch upon the hand 
she held, turned her head slowly and looked at 
Miss Keturah. There was an intensity in her 
eyes as of a woman at the very crisis of her life. 

" Regret ! " she said, " regret ! " Her voice 
was low and shivering. Then she broke sud- 
denly into a kind of hoarse cry. " You ! " she 
cried. " You will go to him ? Yes ! Yes ! 
You shall ! Quick ! Where is some writing 
paper ? " 

She was* seeking feverishly on the table, and 
finding what she wanted, she fell on her knees 
and scribbled a few lines in pencil. Then in 
the same desperate haste she folded the paper 
and held it out to Miss Keturah without rising. 

" Take it ! " she cried hoarsely. " Tell him 
it is my answer." 
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Bewildered and confused, clearly conscious 
of nothing but her conviction that what was 
unsuitable must cease, Miss Keturah took the 
note. She paused a uionient at the drawing 
room door ; then she turned the handle and 
passed in, her quaint little figure very eiect, 
her face a little flushed. 

Mr Aubrey Ireland was standing at the far- 
ther end of the room, and as the door opened 
he turned quickly. Seeing Miss Keturah, 
however, he paused abruptly, for an instant. 
Then he came forward with rather careless 
courtesy to meet her. His face was pale, and 
his cold, blue eyes w^ere preoccupied and hun- 
gry-looking. 

"Good-day 1" he said nonchalantly. "Mrs. 
Forsyth is at home, isn't she ? " 

Miss Keturah made him a stiff little curtsey, 
ignoring his offered hand, and she replied with 
prim formality, 

^' Mrs. Forsyth is at lj{)nie. She ha^, how* 
ever, asked nie to rejtresciit lier hi tTi?rt*tJt*pt40ti 
of your vTsit, and she ]|§iig||||BBiii^MBil1^ -^^ 
explanation on ]iei' b^ 

Mr, Aubrey Irel 
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fully — "to the reports to which these visits 
give rise. I will merely say that Mrs. Forsyth 
has become fully alive to the — the unseemli- 
ness of the existing position of affairs, and that 
she begs that you will discontinue your visits 
for the short time during which, as I under- 
stand, you will remain in England." 

She paused. She was facing him bravely, 
but her breath was short as she finished 
speaking. Aubrey Ireland bowed again with 
mock deference. 

" Miss Brown has discharged her mission to 
admiration!" he said. He was moving for- 
ward with insolent coolness to open the door 
for her, when Miss Keturah held out to him 
the note she carried. 

" I am charged to give you this," she said. 
•* Doubtless— " 

But Aubrey Ireland interrupted her. As 
his eyes fell upon the note his face changed 
suddenly into hard lines of intense expectancy. 
He took it quickly, tore it open, and as he read 
the lines Diana had written, his features were 
absolutely transformed by the convulsion of 
rage which passed across them. A fierce im- 
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precation broke from him, and Miss Eetuiah 
uttered a little cry. Theu he controlled him- 
self into his usual cynical calm. He crushed 
the letter deliberately in his hand, and turned 
to Miss Eeturah. 

*' Pardon me in that I had underrated your 
talents, my dear madam I " he said. " You 
have — '* 

The sentence was never finished. The door 
opened and Diana appeared, white to the very 
lips, her great grey eyes burning and shining. 
She seemed to take in the position at a glance, 
and she went straight across the room to Miss 
Keturah, took one of the little old lady's 
hands in hers, and so turned and confronted 
Aubrey Ireland. 

" I have come," she said, " because I thouglit 
you ought to hear it from my own lips. My 
answer is — No, no, no." 

For an instant Aubrey Ireland met her 
eyes in silence. Then as they still faced each 
other, his face now as white as hers, he said in 
a low, hoarse voice, 

"Do you remember that I leave England 
to-morrow ? " 
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" Yes/' she said. 

There was a pause. Except for the clasp in 
which Diaua held Miss Keturah's hand, the 
mau and the woman alike seemed absolutely 
oblivious of the little old lady's presence. 

" Diana ! " he said. 

"Nol" 

"You will not come with me? This is — 
good-bye ? " 

"Good-bye!" 

He waited a moment, still holding her eyes 
in his. Then he moved slowly toward the 
door, and with his hand on the lock turned and 
looked at her again. Diana never moved, 
only her hold on Miss Keturah tightened. 
Then the door closed behind him, they heard 
his footsteps die away down the stairs, and 
they heard the street door shut behind him. 

Diana turned with a low wailing cry, and 
let her face fall on the little old lady's 
shoulder. 

"Oh, Miss Keturah!" she cried, "I loved 
hira I I loved him ! " 
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" Mrs. Browne says that you came with 
her, Miss Ruth. I hope Mrs. Harford hasn't 
got her neuralgia again ? " 

"No, thanks! She's coming presently. 
Didn't Mrs. Browne tell you about it?" 

They were not engaged ; but all their friends 
and acquaintances in the little town of East- 
bury knew that such a consummation was only 
a work of time. She was Ruth Harford ; she 
and her mother, the widow of the late much- 
respected auctioneer of Eastbury, lived alone 
together. He was Robert Dawson, a clerk in 
the office of his father, a solicitor, with ulti- 
mate expectation of an excellent partnership. 
She was considered by Eastbury a very nice- 
looking girl ; she had neat little features and 
blue eyes. He was considered a capital young 
fellow and " something to look at." He had a 
cheery word for every one he met, a broad, 

(215) 
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regular-featured face, and a tall, well-knit 
figure. 

Mrs. Armitage, the doctor's wife, was giving 
an evening party, and all Eastbury was ai^ 
sembled in her drawing-room. Eastbury was 
before all things a sociable place. It was much 
addicted to what it called "friendly little 
evenings," ^nd it was not particular as to the 
quality of its entertainment. Mrs. Armitage's 
party was at present in its primary stage. 
Everybody had come. Everybody was seated 
more or less stiffly around the room; and 
everybody was conversing with his or her 
neighbor with a little air of distance. A round 
game would shortly be started, in which all 
constraint would be broken up. A substantial 
sit-down supper would follow, and after that 
the " young people " would dance. 

Robert Dawson had seated himself with slow 
deliberation on the sofa by Ruth's side, as he 
spoke. 

^' No," he said. " About what ? " 

"Ethel," returned Ruth. Her insignificant 
little face flushed as if with half-nervous pride. 
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" She telegraphed this morning to say that she 
would come to-day instead of to-morrow. We 
were very glad, of course, only there was every- 
thing to do I She only came just before tea. 
And then she had to dress, you know, and 
mother waited for her. She seemed to think 
eight rather early for a party." 

This loquacious explanation brought a 
dubious expression upon the young man's 
face. 

"She's no end grand, your sister, isn't she?' 
he said. " I say, Miss Ruth, is she very down 
on a fellow and that kind of thing? " 

Ruth shook her head vehemently. 

*• She's quite easy to get on with," she said, 
"when you make allowances, you know. Of 
course living in London as she does makes 
her different to us ; and living among all kinds 
of people, authors, and artists, and actors, and 
all that. I don't quite like the things she 
wears — at least they may be all right in 
London, but they wouldn't do at all in East- 
bury. And she has very odd ideas, in some 
ways. But she really is very nice. I — I hope 
you will like her." 
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"I wonder how it is I've never seen her?'* 
he returned. ''She doesn't come down very 
often, I suppose ? " 

"Well — not very," answered Ruth. "She 
was abroad last year, and the year before that 
you were away for your holiday when she came. 
And before that you were in the office at Leeds, 
you see. I wonder whether you will think her 
pretty. Some people do, rather. But of course 
she's really quite middle-aged. Oh, there's 
mother. Here they are. Oh I " 

The little ejaculation, half doubtful admira- 
tion, half disapproval, was echoed inaudibly 
by every person in the room, if facial expres- 
sion is to be trusted, as all eyes were turned 
toward the opening door. Mrs. Harford, a 
stout and amiable-looking lady attired in a 
black and lavender striped silk, with a lace 
collar, and a quantity of gold chain, was al- 
ready pouring forth a profusion of apologies 
to her hostess, with evidently pleasurable, 
nervous excitement; and behind her, taking a 
rapid survey of the scene through a pair of 
long-handled eye-glasses, was a little woman 
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wearing a dainty dinner dress of black satin. 
Ethel Sedgewick had chosen the dress from her 
wardrobe as being the least strikingly smart 
garment she possessed. But she had not al- 
lowed for the effect either of novelty or con- 
trast. The vivid colors which were just super- 
seding half tones had not hitherto penetrated 
to Eastbury; the skilful mingling in Miss 
Sedgewick's bodice of vivid green and old lace; 
the sweep of the train ; the glitter of diamonds 
here and there in her rich brown hair; perhaps, 
above all, the perfect grace and self-possession 
of the owner of the whole, took away, for the 
moment, Eastbury's breath. The effect of the 
whole being so electrifying, Eastbury could 
hardly be expected to notice the face, which 
viras, nevertheless, the very centre and soul of 
the picture. Most of the people present, also, 
had seen it before, and were inclined to de- 
preciate it. It was considered that the mouth 
was too large, the nose too turned up. The 
beauty of the eyes, candid and clear as a 
child's ; the womanly feeling and thought 
written in the faint lines about the mobile 
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lips, were full of a .charm that was beyond 
Eastbury. 

Mrs. Harford had been twice married. Her 
first husband, Ethel Sedge wick's father, had 
been a doctor in London, lie had died when 
his daughter was fourteen, and on her mother's 
second marriage the girl had been practically 
adopted by some of her father's old friends. 
There had been an idea at the outset that her 
voice might be trained for concert singing, and 
though this plan had failed to develop, Miss 
Sedgewick had found no difficulty whatever in 
making a place for herself in the world. 

Bright, clever, and full of resource, she had 
taken to the higher walks of journalism ; and 
now at thirty-four she was one of the best 
known women in London. That Ethel 
Sedgewick's mother had stood below her 
husband in the social scale no one who saw 
the mother and daughter could doubt for an 
instant. 

She shook hands with her hostess, now, as 
her mother made way for her with a distinctly 
deferential flutter, made two or three gay little 
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comments on her journey and the January- 
weather, and then turned to her mother. She 
was quite oblivious of the fact that it was the 
custom in Eastbury to take a chair as soon as 
the greetings with the hostess were over, and 
to remain oblivious of the other guests 
assembled, except for furtive little nods and 
smiles, conveying an apparently contraband 
recognition. " I see Ruth," she said. " Let us 
go and speak to her." 

She put up the double eye-glass aiiain, and 
there was a pretty and pleasant laugh in her 
eyes as she surveyed the couple on the 
sofa. The mother had been very confidential 
with her in Ruth's absence, and Miss Sedgwick 
knew all about Robert Dawson. She moved as 
she spoke, not noticing that her mother, much 
agitated by this breach of Eastbury etiquette, 
was not following her ; and so it came about 
that she advanced across the room alone, 
graceful, easy, and smiling, and stopped 
opposite Robert Dawson. 

*'0h, Ruthie," she said lightly, "introduce 
me!" 
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Before she had fiui^hed speaking, Robert 
Dawson had stumbled heavily to his feet, a 
deep red color suffusing his dull, good-looking 
face, a singular dazed look in his eyes. Miss 
Sedgewick turned to him with a slight graceful 
recognition of his courtesy, and then as Ruth 
said hurriedly, " Mr. Dawson, my sister ! " her 
smile broke out brightly. 

" It's too bad to take j'our place," she said. 
"Thanks, so much. Oh, what is going to 
happen ? " The latter question came from her 
as a certain stir and movement made itself 
apparent in the party, and Ruth answered; 

"We're going to have a game, I expect — 
Conundrums, is it? You know it, of course, 
Ethel?" 

Miss Sedgewick shook her head. 

" I don't," she said. She glanced up as she 
spoke, just in time to see Robert Dawson moving 
rather percipitately away. " Oh, Mr. Dawson ! " 
she said, "you musn't go ! You and Ruth must 
undertake me ! " 

Robert Dawson turned hesitatingly. He 
looked at the speaker for a moment, and then 
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dragged a chair from the background and sat 
down by her side. 



A good deal of amusement was the order of 
the day in Eastbury ; but it went on hand in 
hand with an extremely practical and unflagging 
application to business, on the part of the male 
portion of the prosperous little community. 
Consequently the round eyes of Mrs. Harfoixi's 
little maid grew rounder by several degrees, 
with astonishment, when she answered the door 
bell at eleven o'clock the next morning, to find 
Mr. Eobert Dawson on the dooAtep. There 
was a'touch of excitement, by no means usual 
to it, on his visage. 

•'Is Miss — is Mrs. Harford in? " he asked. 

They were all three in the little dining-room 
into which he was shown ; that familiar dining- 
room with its horse-hair sofa and chairs, its 
cheap little sideboard and brilliant plushette 
table-cover. Even as he shook hands with Mrs. 
Harford, Robert Dawson's eyes had wandered 
to the figure on the other side of the table and 
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he had colored, with shyness apparently, up to 
his ears. Ethel Sedgewick held out her hand 
with frank friendliness. 

" Have you arranged for that skating expedi- 
tion ? " she said. 

" I didn't know," he answered (he stammered 
a little as he spoke); " I wasn't sure whether 
you meant it." He was shaking hands with 
Ruth by this time, but he turned to Mrs. 
Harford as though he found it easi€r to address 
himself to her. ** The ice out at Cooper's Edge 
is first-xate," he said, " and I thought that per- 
haps — " he blundered hopelessly and stuck fast, 
and Ethel S»dgewick came to the rescue with 
an instantaneous ease and readiness. 

" You skate, don't you, Ruth ? " she said. " Mr. 
Dawson told me so, and I love it." 

"But can you get away?" inquired Mrs. 
Harford, of Dawson, in mild amazement. " In 
the morning, too. Dear me, how pleasant ! " 

Had it been so pleasant, liowever? The 
mother asked herself the question rather doubt- 
fully when the afternoon brought her two 
daughters home again. Ethel Sedgewick's 
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cheeks glowed with the air and exercise, and 
her eyes were dancing. With her trim little 
figure set off by the neatest of tailor-made 
gowns, and her face all light and animation, she 
looked younger for the moment than the nine- 
teen-year old Ruth. But Ruth was not looking 
her best. She had had a fall ; and her serge 
gown, not above reproach at any time, was torn 
and disarranged. She looked pale and tired, 
and a trifle sulky. 

" Ruth hasn't hurt herself, I hope ? " said Mrs. 
Harford, tentatively following Ethel into the 
spare bedroom. And Miss Sedgewick patted 
her mother's shoulder reassuringly. 

*'0h no, poor Ruthie," she said, " she didn't 
get on very well, and I'm afraid she got cold. 
I didn't know she could skate so little, and Mr. 
Dawson was rather stupid at helping her. He's 
a nice young man, mother; thoroughly good and 
worthy, but he is rather slow with his courtship, 
isn't he? I fancy poor Ruth feels that it's time 
he came to the point. By the bye," — she was 
unlacing. the trimmest little boot by this time, 
and she looked up in her mother's face with a 
15 
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quick smile — " I asked him to come in to-night 
after dinner — tea, I mean. Ruthie didn't seem 
to know bow ! It seems there's a concert coming 
on, and they are to do a little duologue, and Mr. 
Dawson suggested — of course with a view to 
frequent rehearsals, poor fellow — that I might 
be able to help them ! I tliink I may perhaps 
— in more ways tlian one ! So I told him we 
would have a rehearsal to-night." 

Amateur concerts and " theatricals " were 
very popular in Eastbury. The concert in 
question was not to take place for a fortnight 
yet, but for the last month Robert Dawson and 
Ruth Harford had been rehearsing their parts 
in the duologue. And some days earlier Da\\'^on 
had confided to a friend that it would be 
" capital." In the course of that first rehearsal, 
at which Miss Sedgewick assisted, it became 
obvious that his faith, not only in himself but 
in his fellow actor, was shaken. The doubtful 
glances cast so often toward Miss Sedgewick, 
as she sat in judgment while the performance 
proceeded, were not Ruth's. Ruth, indeed, 
seemed to be, and was, sure of applause. And 
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it was Dawson who waited at the end for the 
verdict with a hang-dog expression of utter 
humiliation. 

The duologue . was a trifle, setting forth an 
encounter between a dull young man from the 
country and a mischievous woman of the world. 
Perhaps it was because the gay humor of the 
woman's part appealed to her personally; per- 
haps it was because Dawson, in his proper per- 
son, was so like, the part he was representing 
as to render a fair measure of success possible 
to the performance, if only Ruth could be 
brought to any faint notion of what was re- 
quired of her ; but some cause or other set 
light to Miss Sedgewick's artistic instinct, and 
she threw herself enthusiastically into the bus- 
iness of correcting the pair. A little stage 
management, a few hints as to emphasis, con- 
stituted all the interference she dared attempt 
where Dawson was concerned. She was afraid 
of spoiling him. But on Ruth she concentrated 
all her energies. Rehearsals took place every- 
day, and Ethel Sedgewick emphatically, and 
with laughing eyes, negatived a suggestion 
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made by her sister to the effect that they took 
up too much of Mr. Dawson's time, and that 
Ethel could coach her by herself. But except 
in this instance, it is possible that Miss Sedge- 
wick, in the artistic interest of her task, allowed 
her original object in promoting the rehearsals 
to slip out of her sight. Ruth was merrily 
lectured, ordered about, moved about, even, 
like the automaton she was; sometimes she 
would be laughingly turned off the improvised 
stage, and Miss Sedgewick herself would play 
the scene with Robert Dawson, interpolating 
directions and comments to Ruth as she went. 
So, on the whole, it was not surprising that as 
the fortnight of Miss Sedgewick's visit wore 
on, Ruth showed a decided disposition to shirk 
rehearsals. A certain sulkiness in her de- 
meanor, which had indeed pervaded it ever 
since that first skating expedition, was rather 
disappointing to her sister. 



It was the afternoon of the day preceding 
that on which Ethel Sedgewick was to return 
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to London, and Ethel herself was kneeling on 
the worsted-worked fender stool in her mother's 
drawing-room. She was alone, and as she 
knelt there in the fire-light her dainty figure 
stood out in singular relief against the banner 
screens, florid cretonnes, and cheap knick- 
knacks of which the decorations of the room 
were composed. There was to have been a re- 
hearsal that afternoon, but Ruth had announced* 
that she should not be in, and had carried her 
mother off to pay calls. 

The front door bell rang, and Ethel turned 
her head and listened. 

"Not ^ a caller, I trust ? " she murmured. 
Tlien the door opened, and Robert Dawson 
came in, unannounced. 

There was no light in the room but the light 
of the fire ; and for the moment he paused, evi- 
dently not seeing the little figure that rose 
from the fender stool. Then, as Miss Sedge- 
wick spoke, he started painfully, and came awk- 
wardly and hastily up to her. 

" Didn't Ruth let you know ? " she said pleas- 
antly. " No rehearsal ? " 
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She had not offered him her hand. They 
had met so constautly during the last ten days 
that she had unconsciously dropped such for- 
mality of greeting. But becoming aware now 
that he had extended his, she put hers into it, 
and they shook hands in an odd silence. 

"You'll sit down," she said easily, as the 
ceremony concluded. " We'll have some tea." 

She subsided into a chair as she spoke, but 
Robert Dawson did not accept her invitation. 
He stood looking down at her, and his broad, 
expressionless face was pale. 

"I knew we weren't to rehearse," he said; 
his voice was hoarse, almost gruff. " I came — I 
came — ^because you're going away tomorrow." 

A singular little start ran through Miss 
Sedgewick. She had not been looking at him, 
but now she suddenly lifted her eyes and shot 
one swift glance at him. The fire flared up at 
the same instant and lit up his blue eyes — still 
fixed on her. 

Miss Sedgewick leaned forward, deliberately, 
and picked up a screen. 

" Yes," she said, " there are arrears of work 
waiting for me in London." 
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" I came," he went on, " because I must tell 
you — I must ask you — oh, won't you just tell 
me that you know what it is I've come to 
say?" 

Ethel Sedgewick raised her head with a swift, 
haughty movement, but as her eyes fell upon the 
simple, honest face before her, her expression 
changed. She was very pale and grave, and 
tlie large, child's eyes were full of indefinable 
feeling as she said, a little hurriedly and un- 
evenly, 

" Two minutes ago, Mr. Dawson, I should 
have said that I had no idea what you could 
want to say to me. It would have been the 
simple, unvarnished truth. Now I beg you 
earnestly not to say it." 

"I must say it," he cried. "Don't put me 
aside like that. I'm not fit to black your 
boots, — I know that! But listen to me! 
You've never seemed to feel the difference' 
Only listen to me ! " He paused, almost 
choked by the force of his own emotion, and for 
an instant she seemed about to stop him. 
Then she changed her mind. She bent her 
head, and waited silently for his words. 
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"There's nothing in me that you should care 
about," he said. He spoke with an intensity of 
passion which seemed to elevate the whole dull 
man. "Nothing — except what you've given 
me. You've made everything look different — 
you've made me different. I don't know how 
to say what I feel — Ah, if I did you'd stare, I 
believe, to think a stupid chap like me could 
feel so much. It made me stare, at first ! But 
now I don't think of it any more. I only think 
of one thing — why, I only dream of one thing 
— and that's you. And what I've got to say is 
this : Will you marry me ? There's no man 
in tlie world that's good enough for you — I'm 
not, I don't make any mistake about that! 
But there's no man that thinks more — " he 
faltered, his voice broke, and he stopped, finish- 
ing his sentence with his eager eyes only. 

Slowly, very slowly, Ethel Sedgewick lifted 
her face and met those eyes bravely. Her own 
were a little dilated, and there was in them an 
indescribable depth of pity and self-reproach. 

** Mr. Dawson," she said gently, "it is quite 
impossible." She saw the strong, unimpres- 
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sionable face before her turn ashen to the lips, 
as Dawson put out his hand vaguely and 
caught at the mantelpiece ; and then before he 
could speak she went on, 

" I'm more sorry for this than I can say — 
more sorry and more — shocked. And as I 
think I may be somehow to blame, I want to 
tell you just why it's impossible, and to make 
you see it, too, if I can. In the first place — I 
don't love you. Ah I" — as she saw his lips 
move, and understood the words he would have 
uttered — "No, I couldn't! Never. Not be- 
cause you're not worth it — that's absurd — but 
because — we are different. We belong to 
different worlds." 

A harsh, grating laugh broke from Dawson. 

" Do you think I don't know that?" he said. 
"Why it's because you've shown me another 
world ! You've opened out everything to me ! 
I didn't know arjything beyond Eastbury ! 
And now — it's all different. Look here," he 
continued hoarsely, "I know I am as stupid as 
an owl, but I'd try and learn ! I'd try and bo 
everything you wanted me to be. And if I 
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couldn't, why I'd just keep quiet I I'd never 
get in your way. I'd make a business in 
London somehow, and just stick to it and find 
the moneys if only — if only you could care — " 

*' I can't I " she said. There was something 
of even agitated feeling in her voice and man- 
ner, as though the young man's hopeless pas- 
sion had touched her painfully. *' Let us both 
be thankful that I can't! Mr. Dawson, you 
don't know what you are asking ! You don't 
know what misery would be in store for both of 
us, if — ^if there were any touch of sentiment in 
me that could lead me to say 'yes ' to you. I 
won't remind you that I am nearly ten years 
older than you — though that would be a hope- 
less obstacle in my eyes if there were nothing 
else. I'll only say that there is that in each of 
us which could never, never assimilate. Don't 
draw comparisons between our worlds — there 
is no* better or worse about the matter. Only 
try to understand me, trj^ to believe me, when 
I say that no power on earth, not love itself 
could fix the two together. It's notposiiibli 

Before tlie uumi^takabla 
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before the unalterable earnestness of her great 
soft eyes, Robert Dawson faltered. Without 
a word he turned away, and let his face fall 
upon his arms as they rested on the mantel- 
piece. There was a long silence, and then 
Ethel Sedgewick spoke. Her voice was very 
soft and pitiful, but every word she spoke rang 
singularly distinct. 

** You said just now," she said, " that I had 
been kind to you. I am going to tell you why • 
that was. I am very fond of Ruth, Mr. Daw- 
son. I have always hoped that she would 
marry a nice man, and that I might be able to 
like — her husband. And I. thought when I 
came here first, that her husband was to be — 
you." 

She paused, but Robert Dawson did not lift 
his head. He seemed to press his face yet 
closer upon his arm. 

had never seen me," she went on, 

catch in her low, clear voice, 

would have happened. You 

'^r. Dawson ; I want you 

>h, not to-morrow," she 
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went ou quickly, as he suddenly li 
haggard face toward her. "No 
perhaps ; but by and by. Go awa, 
bury for a little while ; go away an 
And then come back to — Ruth." 

" Never ! " said Robert Dawson, 
the difference ! " 

« « « ¥ « 

But he did. Six months after, ] 
were married in the Eastbury pa 
and Eastbury took it rather 
neither bride nor bridegroom wei 
complain — that Miss Sedge wick 
sented at the wedding by a " hand 
ding present, and did not attenc 
Eastbury was quite satisfied with 
but was of opinion that the bride^ 
absence from home, which had prec 
" taken the spirit " out of him. 2 
never quite the same man, Eastbi 
afterwards. 

He may liave been a better ; 
that question Kai:>tbury did no 
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'' An UNLBSSONED OIBL, UNSCHOOLED, UNPRACTISED; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old but she 
may leabn." 

The Merchant of Venice, 
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AN IDYLL OF AN OMNIBUS. 

She was sittiug in one of the corners of the 
omnibus next the door, and the November sun 
shone full upon her. She was a mere child, 
not more than seventeen. The contour of the 
cheeks was soft and round ; the full red lips, a 
little rebellious in expression, were not yet set ; 
the great grey eyes flashed out on the world the 
unrestrained and undisguised ill-temper of 
undisciplined youth. It was this very youth- 
fulness which gave so striking a touch of piti- 
fulness to the tawdry picturesqueness of her 
attire. She wore a bright blue pelisse, made of 
some cheap material ; it was open at the throat, 
and exposed a shabby black under dress, cut 
low at the neck to show a throat (encircled by 
a narrow band of cheap black velvet) beauti- 
fully moulded, which should also have been 
beautifully white. Her hat was a large black 
straw, with a gracefully curved brim; it was 

(239) 
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trimmed with yellow marguerites, and on the 
bright brown, curly, hair — unbrushed, un- 
washed, and ruffled into a systematic disorder 
— there rested another spray of the same flower. 
On the soft young cheeks was a perceptible 
touch of artificial color. There was nothing 
about her that was fresh or good of its kind, 
nothing about her that was not arranged for 
effect; and the result produced was rather 
pathetic in its suggestiveness. 

The young man in the corner opposite was 
conscious of the result, though he hardly knew 
how it was produced. He was a pale, dark- 
haired man, noticeable only for a pleasant pair 
of eyes, at once humorous and sympathetic; 
and for a good forehead. He was a gentle- 
man, obviously. His keen eyes had scanned 
his opposite neighbor quite unobtrusively; and 
he had listened to the music-school gossip she 
carried on with her companion — an unwashed 
boy, who carried a musical instrument — with a 
twinkle of amusement. It was the meanest 
possible kind of art-gossip — gossip in which the 
names of great masterpieces seemed only the 
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tools for a petty rivalry, strife, and envying ; 
the background of the whole was a hopelessly 
low and self satisfied standard, and the amuse- 
ment in the young man's eyes developed before 
long into a sympathetic compassion. 

The unwashed boy got snubbed at last, and 
silence ensued. The omnibus had rolled well 
into Hammersmith, when the girl burst into 
speech again. Family affairs, connected with 
the arrival of an unwelcome visitor, seemed to 
be the topic — conversation not interesting to 
an outsider in itself, but rendered piquante by 
the unrestrained indignation of the the high- 
pitched, childish voice. 

"Says he wants to make friends with his 
relations ! " were the first consecutive words 
the young man caught. " What rubbish ! He 
can't afford to stay at a hotel, I expect. Did 
I tell you what he said about Christmas? " 

A noisy piece of road rendered her voice 
inaudible, and when her words again reached 
the young man's ear she had passed apparently 
to another branch of the same subject. 

" Like ? " she was saying scornfully. " Oh 
16 
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yes, I know jnst what bell be like ! A seiiti. 
mental German, don't you know ? — ^flabby and 
affectionate." 

She bad been noticing the progress of tlie 
omnibus as she spoke, and as she laughed in- 
dignantly she signalled to the conductor to 
stop, and got out with a careless nod to the 
boy. The conductor's eyes suddenly fell on the 
young man. 

" Didn't you say Roland Crescent, sir ? Here 
you are I On the left." 

It was not a particularly inviting outlook 
which opened on the left, as the young man 
stood upon the pavement. It was a shabby 
little road, with untidy poverty written in 
large letters all over the small houses. The 
only bit of color to be seen was the blue pelisse 
fluttering down the left-hand side of it. 

" Poor little girl ! " the young man said to 
himself, and again a twinkle, half-amused, half- 
sympathetic, lighted up his eyes. Then he 
glanced at the street critically, and raised his 
eyes doubtfully to the " Roland Crescent " 
painted on a house just above hiip. He lowered 
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them again just in time to see the blue pelisse 
disappear into the dirtiest and shabbiest house 
in the road. 

" Hullo ! " he said. " Lives hereabouts ! Per- 
haps they'll know something about her. Now, 
then, Where's number twelve ? Even numbers 
left-hand side, apparently." He crossed the 
road, and in two minutes more stood confronted 
with number twelve as the house into which 
the blue pelisse had disappeared. 

There was a low whistle of amazement ; an 
expression of blank astonishment, developing 
into dismay, made its appearance on the young 
man's countenance; and he stood apparently 
transfixed in contemplation of the undesirable 
edifice before him. Then he turned away, and 
walked to the end of Roland Crescent, and out 
into the Hammersmith Road again. 

Half-an-hour had passed before he again 
presented himself at number twelve, and this 
time he rang the bell. His eyes were full of a 
rather rueful fun, and there was a certain 
comic, " go-through-with-it-and -get-it-over " air 
about him. The door was opened by a very 
slatternly servant. 
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" Is Mr. Baldwyn in ? " said the young man. 
** He expects rae, I believe — Mr. John Gleudin- 
ning." 

It was a narrow little passage into which Mr. 
John Glendinning was admitted, and it smelt 
strongly of cooking. A door was opened, and 
he advanced into a dingy sitting-room, as a 
dilapidated and rather red-nosed man rose from 
an armchair by the fire. 

It is given to most of us to have unknown 
relatives. It is given to many of us to have 
undesirable relatives. It was given to John 
Glendinning, on this November afternoon, to 
discover the latter in the former. 

John Glendinning had come from Dresden, 
not solely with a view to making the acquaint- 
ance of the gentleman with whom he was now 
confronted, but with that object in the fore- 
ground of his thoughts. He was visiting his 
native country for the first time for ten years. 
Eighteen months before, his mother, between 
whom and himself there had existed that per- 
fect union which dual solitude sometimes 
engenders, had died, leaving him alone in their 
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Dresden home. Brought face to face with his 
second lonely Christmas, an instinct arose in 
him — partly the outcome of his own nature, 
partly the creation of that tender German 
sentiment which makes Christmas preeminently 
the season of domestic happiness — toward the 
only human beings whom he knew as kindred. 
These were the family of his mother's long- 
dead sister. An old quarrel between the 
sisters, and Mrs. Glendinning's residence 
abroad, had prevented any intercourse between 
the families. Glendhining knew only one fact 
about his relatives, and this one fact served as 
a passport to his favor. His uncle by marriage, 
Mr. Baldwyn, was understood by him to belong 
to the, musical profession — and music was 
Glendinning's own profession and passion. 

He hunted out their address with difficulty, 
and wrote, proposing to pay them a visit. He 
had received a gushing response, and had pro- 
ceeded to carry his proposition into effect. 

" I am charmed to see you, my dear boy I 
Your letter was such a pleasure as not often be- 
falls me. A very hearty welcome I " 
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Mr. Baldwyu's slippers were dowu at heel, 
Mr. Baldwyu's smokiiig-jacket was frayed at 
the cuffs, and his liiieu was far from spotless ; 
but eveu these attributes did not render Mr. 
Baldwyu's greeting so indescribably incon- 
gruous to Glendinning, in connection with him- 
self, as did his general expression and tone of 
voice — the former squalid, the latter cringing. 
A keen sense of humor in the young man pro- 
duced a reply which was an excellent imitation 
of the response which a less impossible relation 
would have drawn from him ; and just as he 
finished speaking a folding-door behind him 
opened, and Mr. Baldwyn hastened to say 
loudly, *' The elder of your two cousins, my 
dear boy ! — Nellie, your cousin John ! " 

John Glendinning advanced to meet a girl 
of four-and-twenty, pretty in a dark, common 
style, and showily dressed in red. 

His cousin Nellie's eyes rested upon the well- 
bred and well-appointed figure thus presented 
to her with a stare of astonishment; and a 
touch of embarrassment did not add to the 
attraction of a loud and pert manner. 
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** Our dinner hour," said Mr. Baldwyn airly, 
** is five. Our engagements claim our presence 
at half-i)ast seven. Nellie and myself are assist- 
ing at present in the production of the new 
opera ; she is in the chorus, I in the orchestra. 
Gwendoline's engagements — Ah ! here is Gwen- 
doline." 

The folding-door opened again, with a kind 
of reluctant snatch. John Glendinning turned 
quickly. There in the opening stood his oppo- 
site neighbor in the omnibus, the wearer of the 
blue pelisse. She was wearing a brown plush 
frock, indescribably shabby and dirty, and she 
looked lovlier than ever. She came across the 
room, hardly looking at the stranger, and held 
out her hand to him with an ill-tempered thrust, 
and in silence. 

" How do you do ? " said John Glendinning 
politely. 

As he spoke the girl started violently. She 
raised her eyes to his face, and a wonderful 
color rushed over her soft cheeks. She looked 
at him for a moment, unconscious in her sur- 
prise that her hand still rested in his. He met 
her eyes and smiled. 
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The next instant she had wrenched her hand 
away, find rushed out of the room, banging the 
door after her. 

The meal which presently ensued, John 
Glendinning never forgot. The food, appoint- 
ments, and the manners alike made it for him 
an occasion which was only rendered endurable 
by a keen sense of the ridiculous. Glendinning 
faced the situation as he had sometimes faced 
an unsuccessful picnic party — talking, laughing, 
ignoring. He would find himself recalled to 
Dresden on the very next day, that was a fore- 
gone conclusion. But it was an odd coinci- 
dence, that whenever he found himself mentally 
arranging for this summons he should find the 
scornful eyes of his cousin Gwen fixed upon 
him. 

*' By Jove ! " he said to himself afterwards, 
" she looked as if she knew what I was thinking. 
What eyes she's got ! Poor little girl I " 

He was sitting alone when this reflection 
occurred to him; Mr. Baldwyn and Nellie hav- 
ing departed to their "engagements." And 
he started as a touch fell on the door. Then 
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he recollected that Gwen was in the house, and 
the next instant she stood on the threshold. 

John Glendinning rose, and stood with his 
cigarette between his fingers. 

**Your sister gave me leave to smoke," be 
said, by way of saying something. ** I hope it 
doesn't annoy you ? " 

His cousin's reply was characterized by energy 
and little elegance. Owen's eyes were flashing, 
and the rebellious mouth was set into passionate 
curves. 

" Don't talk rubbish ! " she said. " Do you 
think I'm a fool? Do you think I don't see that 
you're just putting up with us ? Why don't 
you say we're not good enough, and go? 
That's what I've come to ask you ! '* 

Through all the child's vulgarity of exterior, 
phrase, and tone there rang a fierce intensity of 
resentment, a sensitive passion of perception. 

** If it's to pay me out for what I said in the 
omnibus," she went on vehemently, " I shouldn't 
have thought that any man could be so mean I 
I don't remember what I did say exactly, but of 
course I know the kind of thing. I knew I 
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should hate you, but I never supposed you'd be 
as hateful as you are ! Is it to pay me out, I 
want to know ? " 

Her slender figure was quivering with unre- 
strained passion, and as Glendinning looked at 
her his eyes had grown very gentle and concili- 
ating. 

*' Of course it isn't," he said. " I don't know 
what you mean. Don't distress yourself about 
what happened in the omnibus. It didn't apply, 
don't you see ? I'm not a German ; I hope I'm 
not flabby ; and I don't seem likely — " The 
irrepressible twinkle had reappeared in his eyes, 
and Gwen stamped her foot fiercely. 

" Don't ! " she cried. *' You shan't laugh at 
me I Well, why don't you go, then ? You 
know by this time why father was so glad 
to have you ! And Nellie and I don't want 

you!" 

A transference of coin of the realm which 
had taken place before Mr. Baldwyn's departure 
had certainly enlightened Glendinning as to 
that gentleman's views ; and the undisguised 
scorn of her father which rang in the girlish • 
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tones touched his ready sympathies to the quick. 

** That's very likely/' he said gently, answer- 
ing her last statement. "It is I who — " 

Whether a sudden realization of the circum- 
stances of the case made him hesitate, or 
whether she really interrupted him, John Glen- 
dinning did not know. 

" You don't want us ! " she said, with a bitter 
laugh. " We're not good enough for you ! " 
She paused, and then flashed out on him sud- 
denly. " What's the matter with us ? " she cried. 
"We're all right. What makes you treat us 
like this?" 

It was the desperate repudiation of a suddenly 
awakened doubt ; which was not to be acknowl- 
edged ; which came as a climax on years of 
childish discontent and rebellion, only to be 
hurled passionately away. The note of defiance 
was eloquent to Glendinning, and his voice and 
movements were a little uncertain as he hurriedly 
turned a chair to the fire for her. 

"Don't let us quarrel," he said. "Look here, 
let us sit down and talk." 

But before the words were fairly uttered 
Gwen had dashed out of the room. 
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John Glendiniiiug was not recalled to Dresden 
on the following day. All the half humorous, 
half-pitying kindliness of his nature was arrayed 
against the thought of leaving Gwen with that 
bitter passion of resentment unassuaged in her 
heart. Exactly what course of action he pro- 
posed to himself when he decided to stay in 
Roland Crescent for another day he hardly 
knew. It was useless, he saw plainl\% to try and 
undo the effect that he had produced on the 
girl. Even if he could have uttered the dis- 
claimer that the conventionalities of the 
situation demanded, Gwen would not have been 
deceived. Her perceptions were far too keen 
and sensitive. 

It was perhaps the realization of this truth 
that first created in Glendinning's mind the 
conception of possibilities in the poor little un- 
disciplined girl ; possibilities which might, were 
there a hand to touch and train tliem, be de- 
veloped into something very different; possi- 
bilities over which he smiled or sighed, accord- 
ing as the humorous or sympathetic side of 
his nature was uppermost. And though he 
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himself scarcely understood the reason, it was 
simply because of this realization that he let 
his stay in Roland Crescent lengthen itself day 
after day — ^to Mr. Baldwyn's effusively ex- 
pressed satisfaction. 

That Gwen's temper at this time was per- 
fectly abominable was a fact that nobody liv- 
ing in the house with her attempted to deny. 
No one could come in contact with her without 
being, as the rough servant expressed it, 
" scarified." And of all the people subjected to 
the "scarifying" process the most frequent 
victim was Glendinning. It seemed as if the 
girl could not be for five minutes in her cousin's 
presence without, to use her own phrase, " fly- 
ing out at him." Nothing he said, nothing he 
did, was too great or too small for Gwen to 
take exception to. Sometimes it was as if not 
only his presence, but his very personality, 
threw her into a sullen white heat of wrath. 

But the worst apple of discord between the 
two, the culminating point of their dissension, 
was Gwen's music. Glendinning was a musi- 
cian to his finger-tips. He had made rapid 
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strides in his profession, and one of the objeots 
of his visit to London had been the making ao« 
quaintance with certain English musicians to 
whom he had introductions. His atttiude to- 
ward Gwen as a musician was typical of his 
attitude toward her whole personality. If 
she had been destitute of talent, her utter lack 
of knowledge and her pleasure in what was in- 
ferior, would have affected him not at all. But 
behind all her professional deficiencies there 
burnt a little spark of the fire of genius, and all 
the artist in her cousin tingled to give that spark 
fair play. On the occasion, when Gwen forced 
from him the fact that he did not admire her 
playing, they had the battle royal which estab- 
lished them in the relative positions of mentor 
and pupil — the mentor, half earnest, half 
amused; the pupil, fierce, defiant, rebellious, 
and yet voluntary. 

They were thrown a great deal together. If 
Glendinning wfts out during the day, he 
dropped into the habit of being in Roland 
Crescent during the evening. If he were out 
in the evening, he would see something of 
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Gwen during the day. And every day, at 
some time or other, they would find time to as- 
sume their strange relations. Not that their 
artistic intercourse was by any means of a more 
equable nature than their ordinary contact. On 
three evenings out of four, Gwen's frame of 
mind would be such that only a dogged ob- 
stinacy on Glendinning's part, a sheer deter- 
mination to vindicate his faith in those strange 
possibilities in her, held him to his patient, half- 
amused compassion for her. Then on the 
fourth evening, perhaps, he would see her in an- 
other aspect ; bitter, rebellious, defiant ; fiill of 
the passionate misery of a creature at war with 
her world, and only dimly and most wretch- 
edly conscious of the existence of any other. 

Three weeks had come and gone in this 
fashion, and it was within a week of Christmas. 
Gwen had been at her worst for two days past, 
and Glendinning, sitting by the fire with a cigar 
in the evening, was wondering idly and a little 
sadly whether it was of any use to try and in- 
fluence her, after all. He did not hear her 
come into the room, and he started slightly. 
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when Le looked up, to find her standing by the 
fireplace looking down into the fire. He 
looked at her for a moment, wondering what 
was the improvement in her appearance, of 
which he was vaguely conscious. Gwen, as if 
aware of his gaze, moved uneasily, and colored 
crimson; but she need not have feared — or 
hoped. His masculine eyes were unaware that 
they rested on her lovely hair properly brushed 
and neatly dressed for the first time. 

" Well," she said, letting herself fall into a low 
chair, and resting her chin on her hand as she 
stared into the fire, " and what do you think 
about Christmas here ? " 

The voice was bitter and derisive, but there 
was a suggestion of restless unhappiness about 
it which gave it a less combative sound than 
usual. 

" I think what I've always thought about it, 
Gwen," he said. 

"What I all that — ^that nonsense about its 
being a happy time — ^made gladder by family 
affection, and so on? " 

The young man colored. They had differed 
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on the subject of Christmas sentiment early in 
their acquaintance, and the mocking voice gave 
a color to his previously expressed opinions 
under which he would have liked to disown 
them. But he stood to his flag like a man, 

"Yes," he said, "I do. Of course I know 
there has been a heap of cant talked about 
Christmas ; one can't strike that out too thor- 
oughly. But it's an awful mistake to strike 
out the truth as well. Look here, Gwen," he 
went on earnestly and diffidently, " I'm not a 
parson ; I don't want to go in to what makes 
the Christmas spirit, only I've a strong notion 
that there is such a thing. It's not the kind of 
thing men create for themselves, and they make 
clumsy work enough with it, I don't deny. 
But they're the better for it, I believe ; and 
theirs is a baddish way when they can't feel it." 

He stopped, and took a long pull at his 
cigar. There was a pause, and then Gwen 
said, with a harsh laugh, 

" Then I'm in a baddish way, I can tell you. 
I hate Christmas, and that's all about it. I've 
17 
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always hated it more than any other time of the 
year 1 " 

To Glendinning's intense astonishment, he 
saw that her eyelashes were wet. While he 
was trying to account for a curious pain that 
the sight created in him, she went on in the 
same tone, 

"I should like to know why I shouldn't hate 
it ? Or what happiness it brings to me ? We 
shall dine at six instead of five, and father will 
get drunk — that's all that will happen." 

She tried to laugh, but her voice was ringipg 
with feeling. There was a defiant sense, in her 
speech, of the potentialities of Christmas with- 
held from her, and it vv^as to this sense that 
Glendinning, striving to collect his attributes 
as mentor, addressed his reply. 

" That's the other side of the Christmas 
spirit," he said in rather a low voice. " That's 
what makes you hate it. It makes you feel 
you want something you haven't got — that 
there's a lot you might have if you chose — " 

" If I chose ? " she interrupted him scornfully, 
" What has my choosing got to do with it ? " 
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She stopped, and then turned suddenly upon 
him, springing to her feet, her eyes flashing. 
"I don't want anything that T haven't got I 
I'm satisfied with everything — myself and all I 
What did you ever come here for, to make mo 
miserable ? Oh, I hate you I I wish I'd never 
seen you I " 

She stood looking down upon him, her lovely 
face aglow, her childish figure quivering with 
passionate emotion. And as if some electrical 
current had passed from her to him, Glendin- 
ning sprang up also, his face flushed and agi- 
tated. 

" Gwen ! '* he cried, — " Gwen I you don^t 
mean that ? You don't mean that ? " 

The last words echoed in an empty room, for 
Gwen was gone. 

For some time John Glendinning stood where 
she had left him, as though rooted to the spot. 
Then the color faded out of his face, and he 
sat down with something very like a groan. 
He had prided himself on his powers of per- 
ception; he had admired his realization of the 
incongruity between Gwen's manners and her 
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deeper nature ; he had flattered himself that he 
was undertaking a gratuitous and disinterested 
work ia trying to develop her. And all the 
time there had been developing in himself, en- 
tirely unsuspected, an incongruity before which 
the other was as nothing. He, John Glendin- 
ning, his vulgar little cousin's mentor, patron, 
and superior, had been learning, while he in- 
structed, the old, old lesson of love. Glendin- 
ning did not attempt to argue the matter with 
himself. He loved Gwen ; loved her with all 
her faults and failings; loved the struggling 
artist nature, the half-dormant woman's soul, 
which he himself had rendered sentient. It 
would not serve him to deny the fact. For the 
time being he could only sit and stare at it in 
blank dismay. Then he began to think about 
the future. What was he to do ? 

If Glendinning could have believed tliat he 
had unwittingly taught Gwen the lesson which 
he himself had learned, a sense of honor would 
have acted as compulsion, and he might have 
asked her to be his wife with that semi-reluc- 
tance which compulsion engenders. But 
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during the three days that followed the evening 
of his discovery, Glendinuing became con- 
vinced that Gwen did indeed hate him. If 
speech with him was by any means to be 
avoided she did not speak to him at all ; if it 
was inevitable, her observations were almost 
savage. All that was worst in her, in thought, 
manner, and speech — characteristics which had 
softened during the previous three weeks — 
seemed to be accentuated now, deliberately, until 
there were times when his love for her seemed 
to the young man to be little short of insanity. 
And yet, in spite of the rough nature of the 
soil in which it was set, that love grew and 
flourished. Demonstrations of the futility of 
his position were all in vain, and Glendinning 
was indescribably wretched. 

On Christmas Eve there was to be a charity 
concert at one of the smaller halls, for which 
both Glendinning and Gwen were engaged. 
Gwen was to appear as one of a string quar- 
tette consisting of girl musicians of the same 
calibre as herself, who added to the attractions 
of their performance by dressing alike in fancy 
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costume. Glendiiining's name had been added 
to the programme only a week before, and the 
circumstance had made an odd little bond of 
union between the two. Now, however, this 
bond of union seemed to be transformed into 
an inexhaustible source of bitterness. Gwen 
refused, fiercely, to accompany Glendinning 
when he practiced; she substituted a showy 
piece of music for the graceful old gavotte that 
he had persuaded her to play ; she absolutely 
flaunted all the preparations for the fancy dress 
that she knew he disliked; and utterly de- 
clined his escort to the concert-room. She 
would go with the other girls, she said, and 
then he needn't recognize her if he didn't like 
her dress. He could amuse himself with the 
friends who were good enough for him. 

The friends thus bitingly alluded to were a 
young pianist and his sister, in whose hands 
the arrangement of the concert had chiefly lain, 
and who had asked Glendinning to sing. 
They were well-bred, clever, and enthusiastic; 
they had taken a fancy to Glendinning; and 
thus it happened that when Gwen and her 
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companions entered the artists' room her cousin 
was talking and laughing with Miss Marchaut. 
Gwen cast in their direction one flashing 
glance, in which her miserable, scornful eyes 
seemed to take in every detail of the other 
woman's dainty dress, and then she turned 
sharply away and dragged off her own cloak, 
revealing the tawdry, theatrical finery under- 
neath. 

The quartette appeared almost immediately, 
and during the intervals before and after Glen- 
dinning's song she entirely ignored his pres- 
ence, laughing and talking with her companions 
with a persistency that almost entirely frus- 
trated his intention of speaking to her. Her 
own solo came late in the programme, just after 
a song by Miss Marchant. Glendinning, mis- 
erable beyond words, was enthusiastically dis- 
cussing the song's merits with the singer, as 
Gwen left the room ; and she passed them with 
her childish face oddly flushed and set. The 
door of the artists' room was open, and as the 
first notes of the violin floated down, Miss 
Marchant started. 
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" Who is that?" she said. "What a tone! 
Let us go aud listen, Mr. Glendinning." 

It was the gavotte, after all; and Gwen 
was playing, as Glendinning had never heard 
her play yet, with a passionate feeling and a 
wild, erratic power that took the audience by 
storm. She ran down the few steps when she 
had finished amid a tumult of applause ; and 
as she passed the pair who had been listening 
to her. Miss Marchant said excitedly, "Who 
is she, Mr. Glendinning? I saw you speak to 
her some time ago. Introduce me to her." 

Gwen, fumbling blindly for her cloak, heard 
the words, and faced round sharply, her eyes 
on Glendinning. To the young man their 
tempestuous glance conveyed a flat defiance. 
It seemed to him that Gwen was absolutely 
forbidding him to introduce her. 

He hesitated. He saw G wen's eyes change. 
He saw something leap up in them that he 
hud never seen in their depths before. Then 
he realized that she had thrown her cloak 
around her and had dashed out of the room, 
and that he was following her involuntarily 
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and instinctively, his heart throbbing -wildly. 
As though impelled by an irresistible impulse, 
she ran down the stairs, and ran on, even when 
she was in the street, making instinctively, as 
Glendinning understood, for the corner from 
which her omnibus would start. An insane 
belief that if she escaped him now he would 
never again see the Gwen into whose eyes he 
had looked for that one moment, literally pos- 
sessed him. He saw her rush across the road 
and jump into an empty omnibus. Regardless 
of horses and vehicles, he rushed across after 
her and jumped into the same omnibus just 
as it moved on. With the same odd impulse 
that had dictated her flight through the streets, 
she had buried herself in the farther corner of 
the dim vehicle, crouching back against the 
cushions. She did not look up at his entrance 
— evidently she had been unconscious of his 
pursuit. He made a progress toward her, 
rendered less graceful than might have been 
wished by the jolting of the omnibus. Then he 
sat down by her side. ^ 
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" G wen I " he said breathlessly. " You don't 
really hate me ? *' 

« « ^ « ^ ^ 

It was just as well that the omnibus was 
empty. In that most uncelestial conveyance 
Gwen and Glendinning were jolted on toward 
a future life together, in which love — as strange 
a love, surely, as ever blossomed out of stony 
soil — was justified of both her children. 
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"I AM THE MOST UNHAPPY WOMAN lilVINQ." 

Benry VUL 
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On a certain Sunday evening in September 
Abbots Gorton church was packed from eud to 
end. It was a great occasion with Abbots 
Gorton. 

As long as the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant could go back, the village had been 
singularly unfortunate in its spiritual pastors. 
They had been absentees, illiterate, old and 
incapable ; and they had one and all been poor 
and under-bred. This particular Sunday 
witnessed the professional appearance of a new 
Vicar, whose arrival had been preceded by 
rumors quite electrifying in their satisfactori- 
ness. He was reported to be a gentleman, well- 
born and well-bred, to be young, and at the 
same time not too young— one-and-thirty years 
old. He was understood to be rather " high " — 

(269) 
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a notion not unpleasing to Abbots Gorton, as 
conveying comfortably indefinite prospects of 
excitement. He had very, respectable private 
means, and he was to be married as soon as he 
was fairly settled down, to a certain Mis%Sylvia 
Marsden, only known in Abbots Gorton at 
present by name, but said to be a very charming 
young lady, and an heiress into the bargain. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, it was not 
surprising that Abbots Gorton had been excep- 
tionally devout on this September Sunday. 
The church had been full in the morning, but 
*' evening church " had brought out the parish 
in its entirety. 

It was an occasion, also, for the Reverend 
Maurice Drury. He was standing that Sunday 
for the first time in a pulpit of his own, facing 
a congi-egation for which he was solely responsi- 
ble ; and the position was fraught with a not 
inconsiderable amount of excitement and satis- 
faction. It is not every cleric who finds himself 
in possession of a parish, a house and garden, 
and a very respectable income, and can contem- 
plate the easy entrance upon married life, at 
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one-aud-thiity. The Reverend Maurice Drury 
was perfectly pleased with life and the world at 
large. 

As he stood there in his pulpit, the focus of 
so many eyes, the Reverend Maurice was neither 
nervous nor anxious. He was calmly convinced 
of his own capacity, the excellence of his inten- 
tions, his general right-mindedness; convinced 
of these things with that unconscious self satis- 
faction which reaches its highest expression in 
that type of man which takes itself as repre- 
senting in the concrete all the attributes of 
priesthood in the abstract, and thus absolutely 
loses sight of individual deviations of character. 
His attitude toward that sermon on which his 
new parishioners were presumably so intent, 
was eminently typical of his attitude toward 
any work which he had accomplished. It was 
to him the production not of Maurice Drury, 
but of a priest of the Church of England ; and 
as such it was obviously not to be lightly 
criticized by him or by any other man. His 
attitude toward the cure of souls on which he 
was entering was equally typical of his manner 
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of approaching any undertaking, large or small. 
He was satisfied that all the industry, wisdom, 
and devotion with which he, as a priest, was 
necessarily endowed, would he spent to the 
uttermost in the service of the Abbots Gorton 
people. That those priestly qualities might 
prove, as at present exhibited in his person, 
insufficient for the needs they were to meet, was 
a consideration which was far from him. 
* He was a good-looking man ; and he looked 
particularly attractive, with the elation of that 
evening service upon him, as he did the honors 
of his supper-table afterward to his church- 
warden and that gentleman's wife. He had 
well- cut features, of which the chief charm, as 
yet, lay in the frank and simple pleasantness of 
the expression. If there were faint suggestions 
of too well self-satisfied lines about the mouth, 
which might in time develop and stamp the face 
on far less desirable lines, the suggestion was 
contradicted for the present by singularly good 
grey eyes. 

"As to any pressing cases of sickness, now, 
Dr. Bearne? Perhaps you will give me a list." 
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The Reverened Maurice cut some bread as 
he spoke, with a vigor which would have 
argued for those same cases of sickness a some- 
what bracing form of consolation, had it not 
been for a latent suggestion of something more 
sympathetic in his well-tuned voice. 

The man whom he addressed was a stout, 
lethargic, middle-aged man, who had settled 
down in Abbots Gorton to a small country 
practice twenty years before. To those who 
knew Mrs. Bearne, no more conclusive evidence 
of the dead weight of her husband's passivity 
was possible than the fact that he was still a 
resident of Abbots Gorton. Mrs. Bearne, who 
was sitting now at Maurice Drury's right 
hand, was a woman with a wiry figure, high 
cheek bones, a high color, and dead brown 
hair. She was currently supposed to possess 
the sharpest tongue in Abbots Gorton. She 
and her husband, and the new Vicar, were not 
entire strangers to one another. The personal 
acquaintance between them was of the 
slightest; but Mrs. Bearne was a distant 
cousin of the young lady to whom Maurice 
18 
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Drury was CDgaged — Miss Sylvia Marsden. 
On the strength of this connection, together 
with her husband's position as churchwarden 
— a position, as all the village knew, enforced 
upon him by his wife — Mrs. Bearne had set 
up the friendliest lines of communication with 
the newcomer; and durii^g supper had 
bestowed informatiQn as to his new parish 
upon him almost faster than he could ask for 
it. As her husband, on Maurice Drury's 
words, began to fumble in his pocket, his wife 
spoke for him. 

" You'll be surprised to find how little illness 
there is in Abbots Gorton ! " she said. " There's 
plenty of shamming, of course — when there's 
anything to be got, or to be shirked — ^but very 
little illness ! " 

The Reverend Maurice smiled courteously. 

" A clean bill of health is a capital thing I " 
he said. " 111 health complicates most terribly 
the troubles and anxieties of the poor I " He 
paused a moment, cutting another slice of 
bread slowly and even absently. " And talking 
of troubles," he continued, "I noticed one or 
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two faces this evening wliich spoke of its pres- 
ence with noticeable eloquence. It is a curious 
thing, Mrs. Bearne, to look into that crowd of 
faces, each with its own history of hopes and 
fears ; histories of which one is at present so 
absolutely ignorant; with which one is des- 
tined, please Heaven, to become so familiar." 
He paused again, after uttering his little com- 
monplace, and then added ; " Can you tell me 
the name of a lady in black who sat at the end 
of the church, in the corner of the last pew ? 
A tall woman, very pale, and with striking 
eyes. I have never seen a face which gave me 
a stronger feeling that behind it was a soul 
needing help and consolation I " 

A certain rigidity, the outward expression 
evidently of some strong and hostile feeling, 
had come upon Mrs. Bearne during this 
speech, uttered with that lofty superiority to 
any sense of sex which is one of the priestly 
attributes ; and as the Reverend Maurice 
paused, the doctor's wife tossed her head with 
an air which was a curious commentary on her 
words. 
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" There is no lady " — with a slight emphasis 
on the substantive — " in Abbots Gorton beside 
myself, Mr. Drury. As to the woman to whom 
you refer, yes, I did see her, and I can tell you 
who she is. Did you notice, Robert? Mrs. 
Neale actually had the effrontery to come to 
church 1" 

His wife's words roused Dr. Bearne to a 
momentary life. 

" You don't say so ! " he ejaculated. " Ah," 
turning to the Reverend Maurice, •'•I'm afraid 
you've lighted upon one of your first diflBcul- 
tiesl" 

Maurice Drury had looked from the wife to 
the husband and back again with a look of 
inquiry. It was not wholly sympathetic 
inquiry, and an embryonic disapproval had 
leaped into his eyes at Mrs. Bearne's last 
words. 

"Who is she?" he said. 

"As to being a diflRculty," returned Mrs. 
Bearne, clipping off her words, " there is no 
diflBculty about the matter. It only needs some 
one to take the matter resolutely in hand. Of 
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course she must be summarily dismissed. That 
woman, Mr. Drury, is Mrs. Neale, the school- 
mistress." 

"Indeed 1" The exclamation was a singular 
mixture of astonishment and questioning, and 
the Reverend Maurice followed it quickly with 
the question — "And what is there against 
her?" 

Mrs. Bearne's gesture was eloquent. 

"For months, and months, and months,'* 
she said volubly, "I have been saying to 
Doctor Bearne, 'You are one of the trustees 
of the school — bestir yourself. Write to the 
Bishop. Write to Lord Gorton. Do some- 
thing to put a stop to such a scandalous state 
of things!' And for months and months he 
has said that it must wait for the new Vicar. 
It's a very unpleasant thing for a new man, of 
course, but your first official act must certainly 
be the dismissal of Mrs. Neale ! " 

" What has she done ? " demanded the new 
Vicar. 

Mrs. Bearne's voice sank to an impressive 
whisper. 
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"Drink!" she said. "My dear Mr. Drnry, 
like a fish! It's an open secret. Everybody 
knows it. Last time I saw her— that was on 
Friday night — she opened her door to me in 
such a state that she could hardly stand ! " 

" Is it possible 1 " 

Astonishment, incredulity, hoiTor, had chased 
one another across the Reverend Maurice's 
face with amazing rapidity; and all these 
emotions were blended, in the exclamation 
with which he responded, with a strong and 
lively pity. The astonishment and hoiTor 
alone were patent to Mrs. Bearne's ear, and 
she replied to them alone. 

" That's what you would feel, of course ! " 
she said. "How such a state of things can 
have been allowed to go on I don't know ! Of 
course the woman is too clever to let it inter- 
fere with the school work. The inspector 
actually had the impertinence to tell me, last 
time he was here, that he hadn't any fault to 
fifid. It just shows how utterly neglected Ab- 
bots Gorton has been. However, you've all 
the power, practically, in your own hands, and 
you've only to dismiss her at once." 
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The era of neglect was over for Abbots 
Gorton, arguing from the proceedings of the 
Reverend Maurice Drury on the following 
Monday morning. By half -past nine he was in 
the parish, cheerful, indefatigable, pleasant in 
look and in manner. He was the object of 
breathless interest throughout the length and 
breadth of the straggling village all the morn- 
ing; but at one o'clock Abbots Gorton trans- 
ferred its interest to its dinner, and for the 
moment the figure of the new Vicar was the 
only figure visible in the village street. 

He was standing on the plot of grass which 
faced the schoolhouse, evidently going through 
a mental debate. Should he go home to his 
dinner, or should he pay another visit? There 
was a shadow on his face which had touched it 
more than once during the morning. Rather 
suddenly — for so preeminently well-balanced a 
mind — he came to a decision. He turned his 
back upon the Vicarage, crossed the road to 
the cottage attached to the schoolhouse, and 
knocked at the door. 

The new Vicar and the schoolmistress had 
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met already that morning in their oflScial capac- 
ities ; consequently no introduction of himself 
as Maurice Drury was necessary. Nor had the 
innumerable introductions which he had already 
effected that morning discomposed him in the 
least. Nevertheless, as he stood waiting, there 
was a distinct suggestion of embarrassment 
about his face, and his eyes were vaguely 
troubled. His sudden assumption of an even 
excessive priestly composure as the door was 
opened, rather pointed to the growth than the 
decrease of that embarrassment. 

" I hope this is not an inconvenient hour for 
a visit from me, Mrs. Neale?" he said, "The 
late afternoon might perhaps have suited you 
better." 

The woman who had opened the door was 
tall and finely proportioned. She had a beau- 
tiful head admirably set upon her shoulders. 
Her features had evidently once been very 
handsome ; and marred as they now were by 
the expression of bitterness and defiance which 
lurked in every line, there was still an almost 
painful beauty about them. They were lighted 
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up by a pair of large dark eyes which looked 
for a moment, sullen and sombre, full into the 
new Vicar's face. Then, as though the result 
of the scrutiny had influenced her in spite of 
herself, with a gesture which was very dignified 
and courteous — and not the less so in that it^ 
was somewhat distant— Mrs. Neale stood back 
and welcomed her visitor into her cottage. 

" Not at all 1 " she said ; her voice was low 
and not unmusical, though rather toneless. 
** Will you come in ? " 

The words were simple ; the manner, too, 
though somewhat incongruous with the tone of 
the woman on whom it sat so easily, was by no 
means startling. There was no perceptible 
reason, in short, for the change which fell upon 
the Reverend Maurice Drury in the few steps 
between the door and the little parlor. The 
sudden assumption of priestliness with which 
he had confronted his schoolmistress, slipped 
away from him as though it had never been, and 
it took with it all the usual characteristics of 
his demeanor ; accentuating in its departure all 
the embarrassment which had sat so curiously 
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upon him as he waited on the threshold, and 
leaving him perturbed, uncertain, and singu- 
larly anxious. 

" What a charming view there is from this 
part of the village I " he said, obviously for the 
sake of saying something. 

Mrs. Neale glanced at him quickly. 

"Yes I "she said. 

" I — I must wait until next year, of course, to 
see the place to the best advantage from a pic- 
turesque point of view I '* 

"No doubt I" 

Mrs. Neale glanced at him again, and at the 
same moment Maurice Drury gave what should 
evidently have been a fleeting glance in her 
direction. Their eyes met, and on the instant, 
as though touched to the quick, Mrs. Neale rose 
abruptly and turned away. 

" Mr. Drury," she said, " it is kind of you to 
treat me like this, but I think it will be easier 
for both of us if you come to the point at once." 

She hurried out the words in a tone which 
seemed to struggle for hard indifference, and 
then stood with her back to her visitor, looking 
out of the window. 
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Maurice Drury leaned forward quickly. 

" Thauk you," he said earnestly ; *• that is 
very kind of you. Then will you not let me 
see whether I cannot help you ? You are very 
terribly burdened I If, ' without intrusion on 
my part, you could open your heart to me I 
have no doubt that I could be of some assist- 
ance to you." 

The form of the words was professional, 
almost conventional ; but there was nothing 
professional in his tone; nothing but a very 
genuine and sympathetic manliness. And as 
he finished, Mrs. Neale turned suddenly and 
faced him, a strange flash and quiver on her 
face. 

" You don't know what j^ou're saying," she 
said. " I'm the great disgrace of your parish. 
What you have to do is to dismiss me." 

She lifted her hand with a gesture at once 
defiant and despairing, and Maurice Drury 
spoke quickly and urgently, completely passing 
over her final words. 

"From what terrible lack of counsel and 
support you have suffered, of course I cannot 
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tell. Forgive me if my directness seems ex- 
cessive I In matters such as these, where all 
that is hest in life is at stake, one can no more 
stand on ceremony than can the doctor called 
in for some physical ailment." 

A sudden fleeting, illuminating smile crossed 
her face, and he answered it promptly, a certain 
glow upon his own. 

" You have not called me in ? That's true, 
of course. But I am called in, nevertheless, by 
right of my profession, and you won't refuse 
my help?" 

Very slowly ; with her eyes fixed full upon 
the earnest face^ which seemed to have gained 
in expression as it lost in assurance ; with a 
slight tremble about the mouth, which seemed 
just about to break into one of those wonder- 
ful smiles, Mrs. Neale moved. She crossed the 
little room, and sat down facing Maurice Drury. 

"Help me?" slie said. "No, you can't do 
that, but — ^it is years since any human creature 
offered me help.'* 

The school-bell was ringing clamorously 
when Maurice Drury left the little cottage. 
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He walked briskly away in the direction of the 
Vicarage, his face grave and intent. 

The first act of his incumbency had not been 
the dismissal of his schoolmistress. 



11. 

" They do say that she hasn't been seen the 
worse for liquor for more nor a month I It 
passes credit, after her goings on all this time, 
and that it does ! " 

The response to his speech was something 
between a snort and a sniff, and Mrs. Bearne 
shook out a pillow-case from the pile of clean 
linen which she was examining, and held it up 
to the light in ominous silence. It was a 
frosty, November day, nearly two months after 
the new Vicar's arrival at Abbots Gorton, and 
through the window of what Mrs. Bearne called 
the " linen-room " the sun fell in reddish rays 
on that lady and her housemaid and general 
factotum. The latter, a gaunt, hard-featured, 
elderly woman, apparently found her mistress's 
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demeanor rather eucouraging than otherwise. 

*' What's your own opiiiion iu the matter, 
ma'am, if I may make so bold ? " she went on 
after a moment. " Do you think as she's really 
a reformed character ? " 

Mrs. Bearne's sniff was open and undisguised 
this time, and she poked a bony finger viciously 
through a weak place in the linen in her hands 
as she answered, 

*' That's as it may be, Sarah 1 All I do say 
is, that I never knew such sudden reformations 
come to any good in my experience. Neither 
have I heard that it was for the advantage of 
such people to set them in prominent positions. 
Mrs. Neale may be going to teach me better, or 
she may not. I say nothing I " 

That Sarah should shake her head in grim 
foreboding, which argued slight faith in Mrs. 
Neale's powers in the direction indicated, was a 
foregone conclusion. Evidently emboldened 
by the reception of her question, she dropped 
her voice from the key of the tentative to that 
of the confidential gossip. 

"But there's those as will say something, 
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ma'am 1 " she said. " There's those as think as 
more harm may come of a trumped-up reforma- 
tion than enbugh. There's those as has had 
their tongues loosened, so to speak, by tliis' 
setting up to play the organ, and I do hear it 
spoken of as there are some as think twice 
about going to church to have the singing led 
by such as her 1 There's those as say — well, 
ma'am, it is but talking, of course — but I do 
hear it begin to be said, here and there, that the 
Vicar of a 'parish had ought to remember he's 
more to reform than one I Look there, now I " 
she added, skilfully forestalling the obviously 
perfunctory reproof which Mrs. Bearne was 
opening her lips to utter. " There's Mr. 
Drury, now, going down the road 1 I wonder 
where he's going ! " 

Mrs. Bearne had risen involuntarily at 
Sarah*s exclamation. She stood still, half hid- 
den by the curtains, and the two women 
watched in silence as the now familiar figure of 
the Reverend Maurice Drury strode down the 
road past the house. They watched it on until 
it turned into the school-yard, from which the 
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children bad emerged about half-an-bour be- 
fore. Then Sarah turned. Her eyes and those 
of her mistress met, and it would have been 
■ difficult to say in which pair of eyes there dwelt 
the more unpleasant expression. 

The Reverend Maurice meanwhile had pre- 
sented — and presented truly enough — every 
appearance of absolute unconsciousness that 
such eyes could rest upon him from any corner 
of Abbots Gorton. During the time which had 
passed since his arrival everything had gone 
with him — as in his own opinion it could never 
fail to do — ^perfectly smoothly and satisfactorily. 
The plans for the benefit of his people with 
which he had come primed were all well under 
weigh and working to admiration ; there was 
not an individual in his charge with whom he 
was not on friendly terms ; and as a priestly 
counsellor and sustainer he had made one 
notable success. He went down the village, 
under those unpleasant eyes, the serenely 
satisfied and satisfying parish priest to the last 
crease in his coat : he stopped to admonish a 
truant Sunday scholar with that impersonal 
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leniency toward the failings of youth which is 
not incompatible with judicial sternness; and 
then knocked at Mrs. Neale's door. This knock 
was answered almost immediately. 

The work of the past six weeks — ^in one 
direction at least — the outcome of constant 
intercourse, of mutual confidence^ of mutual 
sympathy, was plainly and simply visible in the 
slight greeting with which the schoolmistress 
and the Vicar met. All that differed in the 
Reverend Maurice's manner to-day from his 
manner under similar conditions six weeks 
before — the absence of embarrassment, of the 
trouble and perturbation which had marked his 
first visit to that cottage — told much. But the 
singular characteristic about him, common to 
both occasions, was infinitely more significant. 
The ease which had come to him with Mrs. Neale 
was not his priestly ease ; it was something much 
more eager and less impersonal. Now, as at his 
first call on her, his professionalism seemed to slip 
away, unconsciously to himself, as he came into 
contact with her. Mrs. Neale was his notable 
success as priest and confessor; as such he 
19 
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thought of her ; as such — ^in discreet and ambigu- 
ous words — he spoke of her. Yet in her 
presence, not only did he evince no access of 
priestly dignity or patronage, but his expression 
and manner became distinctly less assured and 
less self-satisfied. 

** I've brought you the music for the choir 
practice to-morrow/' he said. *• Thanks, no ; I 
can't come in. I only wanted to know whether 
you thought the boys can manage the chant I've 
marked." 

Mrs. Neale took the book he offered without 
making any direct answer. 

" You are not — ^learning wisdom ? " she said. 

The handsome, worn face, and the low, tone* 
less voice had altered greatly during the past 
six weeks. It was not merely the alteration 
which witnessed to the developed relations 
between the man and woman who, six weeks 
before, had been strangers to one another. The 
mouth, as it smiled slightly over the words, had 
almost lost its bitterness, had entirely lost its 
sullenness. There was a dreamy softness in the 
dark eyes as she raised them suddenly to 
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Maurice Drury's face, which seemed to pervade 
every feature vrith a strange touch of quiet. 

He met her eyes and smiled with a steady 
strength and sympathy, which no one who had 
known him, six weeks ago, would have looked 
for in him. 

" Don't quarrel with my wisdom," he said. 
" I wish it were a better thing for your sake. 
But such as it is, you have promised to abide 
by it in this instance. Look," he went on 
quickly and gently, pointing to a passage in the 
music, " that's rather a diflBcult interval I Do 
you think we can manage it ? " 

She answered him on the same lines, throw- 
ing herself into the musical question with quiet 
interest; and nearly ten minutes passed, as 
they discussed the relative merits of chant and 
chant in the fast falling twilight of the Novem- 
ber afternoon, before Maurice Drury finally 
shook hands. He turned away, and then took 
a quick step or two back to the threshold where 
the tall, graceful figure still stood. 

" You — ^you don't dislike it ? " he said, and 
Jiis voice was strangely wistful and diffident. 
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There was a momentary pause. Then Mrs, 
Neale answered slowly and softly, 

*'No, I don't — dislike it. And as time goes 
on I shall like it better." 

That the new Vicar, instead of dealing 
summarily with the difficulty which presented 
itself to him in the shape of his schoolmistress, 
should propose to smooth it away by reforming 
Mrs. Neale, was a surprise which Abbots 
Gorton had hardly assimilated when the 
Reverend Maurice had announced a decision 
which electrified it. Possibly the Reverend 
Maurice was aware that it was a fairly daring 
thing in decisions ; possibly he had a certain 
pride in its character ; in any case, he an- 
nounced it and carried it into eiBfect with an air 
of lofty superiority to criticism.. 

The organist of Abbots Gorton church was 
an unwilling and incapable stop gap who must 
obviously be replaced as speedily as possible. 
Mrs. Neale was a competent organist and an 
excellent musician, and Mrs. Neale was willing 
to undertake the duties. Mrs. Neale, there- 
fore, was to be appointed organist, and there 
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were to be practices at the school every Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Two of these Wednesday evenings and two 
Sundays had come and gone since this — to 
Abbots Gorton — ^amazing appointment, when 
Maurice Drury, after unconsciously running 
the gauntlet of two pair of disapproving eyes, 
discussed chants with his new organist in the 
November twilight. Mrs. Neale had proved 
herself everything that the Vicar had asserted 
^her to be as a musician; and she had developed 
unsuspected gifts for dealing with choir boys. 
Week after week followed on, bringing each 
its Wednesday practice and its Sunday service, 
and Abbots Gorton looked on with a covert 
interest and curiosity which grew week by 
week less covert and more pronounced. The 
practices with the choir were supplemented 
by long practices, on Mrs. Neale's part, on the 
church organ ; and it was perfectly well-known 
that not' one of those practices drew to an end 
without a visit to the church from the Vicar. 
Mrs. Neale was vaguely understood to be 
"studying music," and, when she was not 
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practicing iu the church, it seemed to happen 
with great frequency that the Vicar had a book 
or a paper on the subject which he wished her 
to see, and which he was consequently obliged 
to take to her cottage. His interest in his 
convert was eminently natural, and patent as 
such to the whole village. But the whispers to 
the effect that it might perhaps have been 
better if Mrs. Neale had remained unregener- 
ate — to which Mrs. Bearne's Sarah had alluded 
—developed, as such whispers will ; the hints ' 
as to the inadvisability of concentrated interest 
in a female parishioner, on the part of a parish 
priest, grew from hinting into open gossip. 

Nobody, however, could say that Mrs. Neale 
was not, for the moment at least, "reformed." 
She went about the village, quiet and dignified, 
taking no heed apparently of the glances and 
whisperings which her appearance excited; 
and the closest scrutiny to which her life could 
be subjected revealed only immaculate sobriety. 
The fact served in some mysterious way to 
strengthen the gossip of which she was half 
the centre; and this gossip was at its height 
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when quite suddenly the crash came. To the 
seventh of those Wednesday practices, into the 
schoolroom, into the presence of some ten of 
the most eminently respectable men and girls 
of the village, Mrs. Neale came hopelessly 
drunk. 

One of the girls only — one who had seen 
the face of the Vicar as his eyes fell upon 
that stumbling, swaying figure — never had any- 
thing to say of that terrible episode. She stood 
apart, shaking and crying, as Maurice Drury, 
with a gesture which hushed into awe- 
stricken silence the horrified murmurs which 
were rising from the choir, strode down the 
room to where the schoolmistress had clutched 
stupidly at a chair; took the unsteady figure 
firmly by the arm ; said in a low, choked 
voice, " Come ! " and led her unresisting out 
of the room. 

But — with that one exception — there were 
as many versions of the scene as there had 
been spectators of it, flying through Abbots 
Gorton half-an-hour later. And the next morn- 
ing the Vicar's churchwarden and fellow trustee 
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of the Bchool called at the Vicarage — ^repre- 
seuted by Li^ wife. 

^ Of coarse, after this, you will feel that there 
is no alternative I ^ said Mrs. Bearne, haying 
opened the conversation in trenchant tones. 
Her eyes were riveted on Maurice Drury's face 
with an expression of intent curiosity and lively 
condemnation. ^That woman must go, of 
course, and immediately.** 

From the countenance of the Vicar of Abbots 
Gorton every trace of color was absent ; and 
with it seemed to have departed all the ease 
and serenity, all that professionalism, which 
unusually tinged his sorrow over an erring 
sheep with a lofty calm. Strive as he might 
and did for his usual demeanor, his pale face 
was the face of a man agitated and distressed 
almost beyond his own self-control. 

" It is a most — a most terrible occurrence !" 
he said, hurriedly and unevenly. " No one can 
regret it more deeply than I — unless, by this 

time, it is the — the unhappy " he broke off 

abruptly, and Mrs. Bearne took up the word 
with biting emphasis. 
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" The woman herself must be made to regret 
it practically," she said. "Too much indul- 
gence has been shown her already. I was not 
surprised when I heard what had happened, I 
must say. When I saw Mrs. Neale in the after- 
noon — I happened to call on her — her manner 
was, to say the least, extremely odd. You'll 
dismiss her this morning, of course? " 

She stopped, demanding an answer point- 
blank. Maurice Drury hesitated and faltered 
for a moment, and then, with a great effort, he 
drew about him thg scattered rags of his 
priestly demeanor, and spoke ; his pale, 
troubled ftice giving him a dignity which his 
sereiiity had never known. 

" I cannot say, Mrs. Bearne. It must depend 
on — many things. Pardon my reminding you 
that we are told by our Divine Master that 
'Blessed are the merciful.' I fear I must ask 
you to excuse me now. I have an engage- 
ment." 

Abbots Gorton was on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation all through that day ; but it was not until 
late in the November afternoon that it saw, by 
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dint of much straining and prying, the tall 
figure of the Vicar go up through the school- 
yard, knock briefly at the door of Mrs. Neale's 
cottage, and then pass quickly in, leaving his 
parishioners to consume themselves with curi- 
osity and conjecture. 

No words passed between the two as Mrs. 
Neale, standing back in the shadow, opened the 
door. In silence Maurice Drury passed on into 
the little sitting-room ; and in silence she fol- 
lowed him. She shut the door, and stood with 
her hand still on the latch. 

There was a little paraflSn-lamp on the table, 
and its light, which flung uncertain shadows 
about the untidy room, fell full upon her as she 
stood outlined against the door. She was very 
pale, and her eyes were dull and sunken ; her 
dress and hair were dishevelled and neglected ; 
she supported herself heavily by the hand upon 
the latch. From head to foot she was weighed 
down by the degrading physical consequences 
of her fall. But, infinitely more degrading, 
crushing her to the earth, there was upon her the 
cloud of unspeakable shame ; shame which 
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spoke in every line of her figure, iu every liue 
of her hard, sullen face, and in the set, defiant 
stare of her eyes. 

Maurice Drury looked at her. If he had 
been pale that morning, he was ashen now. 
He looked at her, and the set lines of his face 
gave way a little ; his lips twitched. 

" Won't you speak to me? " he said at last. 

His voice was low, and rather hoarse, and as 
she heard it, the hands of the woman to whom 
he spoke locked themselves fiercely together. 
Her lips moved convulsively, but she made no 
audible reply. 

*' Don't think of me as forcing myself upon 
you," he went on. A slight touch of intense 
appeal had crept into his voice, and it was a 
subtly-conveyed but indisputable fact, that his 
words contained no allusion to his authority as 
Vicar ; that he was not even conscious of any 
such authority, but was totally preoccupied by 
something infinitely more personal and inti- 
mate. ** Don't add to what we are both suflTer- 
ing, by holding me aloof ! Don't, for Heaven's 
sake, look as though I were here to humiliate 
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you or to reproach you I Ouly tell me — what 
happened. Explain." 

The last word vibrated, low-toned as it was, 
through the little room. A slight shuddering 
had seized upon Mrs. Neale as he spoke, and 
as he finished a spasm passed across her face, 
and she turned her eyes for an instant toward 
him. Then she looked away again sullenly, 
with a gesture of absolutely desperate indiffer- 
ence. 

"There's nothing to explain," she said, in a 
thin, sullen voice. "You made a mistake 
about me, that's all. It was sure to happen 
sooner or later ; any one would tell you that." 

"But it's not true." The response came 
promptly, ringing with unalterable conviction 
Maurice Drury's fingers tightened round his 
hat. "I've made no mistake. I know you; 
and I know that what has happened could not 
have happened without some hideous, exciting 
cause. Don't tell me the miserable platitudes 
that disguise truth. Tell me what was the 
cause." 

She lifted her hands, wrung together until 
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the pressure must have been pain, and let them 
drop heavily before her. 

" The cause 1 " she said, and a ghastly smile 
contorted her lips. " Isn't original sin cause 
enough for you, clergyman as you are ? It 
ought to be." 

There was a recklessness about her voice 
which seemed to pierce Maurice Drury to the 
quick, and he answered her impetuously. 

"Don't torture me like that," he cried. 
"Something must have shaken you, distressed 
you. Some sudden temptation must have come 
upon you. Tell me what it was, that we may 
fight it and pray against it together, and guard 
against it for the future. Tell me." 

" Tell you I " she echoed. The sullen quiet 
of her demeanor was breaking up. Two faint 
spots of color were dawning on either cheek ; 
and a harsh laugh broke from her. " How can 
I tell you of what doesn't exist? Nothing hap- 
pened to me yesterday — except that Mrs. 
Bearne came to see me for the first time for 
two months. Was her visit infliction enough 
to call for such consolation, do you think ? " 
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There was a curious gleam in her eyes as she 
flashed a quick, furtive glance at him ; but 
Maurice Drury, raiding his hand to his eyes 
with a movement of intolerable pain, missed it. 
Baffled and wounded beyond expression, evi- 
dently, by her demeanor, he stood so for a mo- 
ment in silence. At last he lifted his head. 

" I cannot believe you 1 " he said ; his voice 
was hurried, low, and uneven. " I will not be- 
lieve you I If it were as you say, the future 
would be so infinitely more difficult, so infi- 
nitely more full of pain and struggle I But, 
even if it is so, the struggle must lead to con- 
quest I This — this " — ^liis voice broke, and he 
left a word unuttered, " may be only a step- 
ping-stone. It must be sol Only give me 
some word or sign that you mean this I Give 
me some assurance " 

She stopped him, her eyes full of strange fire. 

"Give you some assurance that I've not 
relasped for good ? " she said recklessly. " Sup- 
pose I can't do that? Suppose I don't feel 
sure?" 

A sudden and perceptible tremor shot through 
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Maurice lU'ury ; Lis very lips grew whiter; he 
was evidently struggling hard to control him- 
self. His voice, as he spoke, was strained and 
difficult with the effort he made to speak with 
quiet, reasonable assurance. 

" You cannot judge of yourself to-night," he 
said. "You are — suflfering too much. I was 
foolish to speak so. To-morrow we shall 
both '' 

" To-morrow I shall probably be much in the 
same state," she interrupted. " What do you 
suppose I shall do when you're gone ? I shall 
drink — to forget that you've been ! " 

As though the uncontrollable passion of 
fierce despair with which she hurled the words 
at him had cut through all his self-command, 
through his very reason, into his heart, Maurice 
Drury stretched out his hands to her with a 
cry. 

"No!" he said, and his voice choked, strug- 
gled, and fought with a torrent of emotion. 
" No, for pity's sake not that ! Don't tell me 
that! Think what you're doing! Don't let 
me go away in such a very hell of misery as 
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that I If you've no pity on yourself, have pity 
on me I " 

"Pity on you! It's you who don't know 
what you're saying I What is it to you 
whether I'm drunk or sober? What do you 
care for me ? " 

Hot and passionate, as though the fire behind 
her eyes had leaped up to meet the fire of his 
words, the speech had come from her wild and 
ringing; and as though the counteraction of 
her fire upon his was the^ production of a white 
heat, his answer flashed back again. 

"What is it to me? It's life or death! 
What do I care for you ? Good Heaven ! " 

He had taken two steps across the little 
room ; they were standing face to face and 
close together. His hands were stretched to- 
ward her, all but clasping hers, when he 
stopped short with that hoarse ejaculation, and 
let them fall heavily at his side. 

There was a dead silence in the room ; 

silence broken only by the breathing of the 

. two as they stood motionless, their white faces 

close together, their strained eyes gazing full 
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each into the other's. Then, gradually, over 
Maurice Drury's horror-stricken, petrified fea- 
tures there came a change. A red flush crept 
into his face, crept on until it dyed the very 
roots of his hair. A dull agony of conscious 
shame and unspeakable self-conviction stole 
into every feature. 

As his face changed, the face of the woman 
who. confronted him seemed to flash for a 
moment, and then to become still and set. 
Her glance became conscious and steady, and 
her eyes were still unwavering when Maurice 
Drury's eyes dropped at last, and he moved 
slowly and uncertainly a pace or two from her, 

" I — beg your pardon," he muttered. 

And the next moment he was gone. 

Nothing could be more conducive, not only 
to the suppression, but to the absolute obliter- 
ation of all emotion, than a meeting in face of 
some fifty round-eyed children, and three 
equally round-eyed pupil-teachers. At half- 
past nine next morning the schoolmistress, 
with her pupils and her staff, rose to receive 
the Vicar, as she had done on every week-day 
20 
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morning for nearly three months, with an abso- 
lutely composed countenance. But as her eyes 
rested on the Reverend Maurice Drury's face, 
a slight shock, as of surprise, crossed her own 
features. 

Maurice Drury's whole appearance was that 
of a man laboring under some strong and 
hardly-to-be-controlled excitement. His eyes 
were dark-ringed and sunken as with a sleep- 
less night,, and his mouth was nervous and 
agitated. He opened school, and gave his les- 
son in a brief, hesitating, uneven manner, 
which seemed to point to some incessant under- 
current of thought; and then, as the school 
rose for his departure, he paused. 

" I have a piece of news for you, children,'* 
he said, "and — for your teachers, too." He 
did not glance as he spoke to where the head- 
mistress stood, on his right hand. "I wish 
you to be prepared to receive a visitor in the 
course of the morning — a visitor whom Mrs. 
Bearne will bring to see you — for whom you 
must all do your very best. She is a young 
lady of whom you have all heard, though her 
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visit is. as great a surprise to you, as it was to 
me to find lier at Mrs. Bearue's lust night." 
These last words, which, indeed, seemed some- 
what superfluous information for the children, 
seemed to come from their Vicar with some 
diflSculty. " The young lady I mean is Miss 
Sylvia Marsden I " 



III. 



It was six hours later. Miss Sylvia Marsden had 
asked and obtained a half-holiday for the school. 
At three o'clock the school children were scat- 
tered over the village, and their mistress sat 
quite alone in her little parlor. 

She was sitting in a chair by the table, just as 
she had flung herself down when she came in 
from the school, two hours before. She was 
sitting with her elbows resting on the table, 
supporting her chin on her two hands, staring 
straight before her with unseeing eyes. 

Her face was very white, and it had so 
changed its character as to be hardly recogniz- 
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able. The immobility, now of suUenness, now 
of quiet reserve, wliich had been so marked a 
feature with her, had broken up and disappeared 
before a fierce passion of vivid life. The intense 
set of the features spoke of ruthless, daring 
resolution ; the whole pose of the figure spoke 
of conscious self-assertive power; and in the 
wild, sombre eyes there was that final factor, 
without which vivid life is not — a mortal agony 
of struggle. 

Her faculties were so utterly absorbed, that 
a low, hesitating knock at the cottage door failed 
to reach her brain. When it was repeated after 
a pause, she only changed her position slightly. 
It came a third time, and at last she heard it. 
She rose mechanically, went to the door, and 
opened it. As her eyes fell upon the figure on 
the threshold, a flash of intense realization passed 
across her white face and left it hard as stone. 

It was a pretty, slight girl who looked up 
into her face ; a girl with the brown eyes, brown 
hair, and softly rounded face common to hun 
dreds of English girls. She and the school- 
mistress had met before that day. It was Miss 
Sylvia Marsden. 
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Miss Sylvia Marsden's face was flushed, and 
her eyes were gentle, shy, and very deprecating. 
Her voice, a sweet little voice, was rather 
unsteady as she spoke. 

" I hope you won't think it very rude of me 
to come and see you like this," she said hur- 
riedly. " I — wanted so much to come.'* 

There was perceptible pause while the elder 
woman looked down into the girlish face with 
searching, gleaming eyes. Then Mrs. Neale 
turned abruptly and silently, and led the way 
into the sitting-room. With her eyes fixed once 
more on her visitor, she motioned toward a chair. 

"You've — heard about me, I suppose?" she 
said. There was a hard sneer in her voice^ 
though whether directed against herself, her 
visitor, or some third person, it would have 
been hard to say. 

Sylvia Marsden flushed deeper. Her eyes 
were very brave as she looked back into the 
dark face, and there was a pity in them which 
she could evidently no longer suppress. 

" Yes," she said softly. " Don't be vexed, 
please ; I — am so very, very sorry 1 That's why 
I couldn't help coming." 
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There was about the girl an unconscious 
recognitiou of the woman's superior power, a 
tacit oblivion of their relative relations as young 
lady and village schoolmistress, which was an 
eloquent tribute to tliat mysterious something 
about Mrs. Neale which even degradation, as it 
seemed, could not destroy. The wistfulness in 
the girlish voice was the tentative appeal of 
girlhood to unhappy womanhood. The tone 
seemed to aflfect Mrs. Neale vaguely. She 
moved restlessly. 

" It is kind of you to be sorry," she said, and 
the sneer in her voice had lost its genuine ring. 

Into Sylvia Marsden's eyes there rose two 
great, bright tears. 

" Oh, don't take it like that ! " she said en- 
treatingly. "As if I meant to be horrid ! I've 
heard so much about you. Maurice — Mr. Drury 
has said so much! Last night he couldn't say 
enough.'* 

"Really." 

The word fell sharp and sudden, and as 
though it had an edge of steel, and Sylvia 
Marsden clasped her hands nervously. 
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** Don't be angry about that ! " she said. ** I 
— I asked him ; and he was so dreadfully dis- 
tressed and upset, and every one in Abbots 
Corton is so hard and horrid, he says, that I 
think it was a relief to him to talk to me I " 

The expression in the dark eyes was very 
strange to see, as Mrs. Neale looked at Sylvia 
Marsden, for a moment, without speaking. 
Then she said slowly, 

"And what did — Mr. Drury — tell you?" 

" He told me " — the girl leaned timidly for- 
ward — "he told me how clever you are, and 
how you and he have been such great friends I 
And he told me — oh, don't be vexed — ^he told 
me how wonderful you have been, and how — 
how sad it all is?" 

*' Nothing more ? " 

" No, nothing more." 

A moment's silence ensued on the girl's 
rather wondering answer. Then Mrs. Neale 
rose abruptly and began to walk up and down 
the narrow space. The fierce struggle was 
rising in her eyes again, and they looked away 
into nothingness. 
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" I should like to tell you something about 
my life," she said harshly. " I was a farmer's 
daughter, and, for my curse I suppose, I was 
not like other farmers' daughters I Even as a 
young girl I had all sorts of tastes, and. feel- 
ings, and ambitions, with which a farmer's 
daughter has no business! Because I was 
supposed to be * clever * I was apprenticed as a 
pupil-teacher — trained up for a schoolmistress; 
and I loathed my life and my surroundings." 

She stopped, catching her breath sharply. 

" Of my girlhood, I can safely say that there 
was not a day or an hour in it when I was 
happy or content. At three-and-twenty I 
married; I married a gentleman. He ran. 
away with me, took me to London, and in- 
troduced me to his set. It was a good set, 
and he was not very popular in it; he was — 
well, never mind what he was I And his ac- 
quaintances would not take to me I I was not 
born to be snubbed, unfortunately, and I 
conquered some sort of standing for myself; 
but I made no friends. And when my hus- 
band committed suicide to escape conviction 
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for forgery, I — gave it up 1 I fell back on — 
my profession," this with a harsh laugh. " I 
retired to Abbots Gorton, and spoke to nobody 
from week's end to week's end but village 
children and village parents ! " She broke off 
with a gesture of ineffable disgust, and thea 
turned suddenly upon Sylvia Marsden. 

*' Of my womanhood as of my girlhood,** she 
said, " I say truly that it has known no happi- 
ness. None I none I I'm only two-and-thirty 
now 1 Haven't I a right to such consolation as 
I can make for myself? Tell me, you happy 
little girl, haven't I the right, at all costs ? " 

Her manner was so wild, her tone rang with 
a passion so strangely disproportionate to the 
apparent drift of her words, that Sylvia Mars- 
den shrank back for the moment, startled and 
bewildered. Then the soft young face twitched 
and quivered all over, and the girl burst into 
an agony of tears. 

" Oh, poor thing 1 " she sobbed. *' Oh, poor 
thing 1 poor thing 1 If I could only do any. 
thing for you ! If I could only help you any- 
how, anyhow I Oh, what a cruel world it is 1 
What a cruel, cruel world I *• 
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** We must take care, then, how we add to 
its cruelty ! " 

Slow and grave, with a singular far-away- 
softness in them, the words came, after a long 
pause, from the still, woman's figure, which 
had stood as though suddenly turned into 
marble, with its sombre eyes fastened upon 
the sobbing girl. As Mrs. Neale spoke, 
Sylvia Marsden checked her tears with an 
effort and raised her head to meet those eyes, 
from the still depths of which a great quiet 
seemed to be stealing over the woman's worn, 
passion marred features. As though its ex- 
pression influenced her in spite of herself, the 
girl also grew calmer. 

" T — I'm ashamed ! " she whispered. " But — 
it is so sad ! " 

The faintest ghost of a smile touched Mrs. 
Neale's lips into a beauty which Sylvia Mars- 
den saw for the first time. She moved a little 
nearer to the still trembling figure, and put 
both hands on the girl's shoulders. 

"You are very fond of Mr. Druryl"she 
said. Then, as the girl answered only with a 
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vivid wondering blush, she added gently — 
" And you will make him a good wife. Good- 
bye, Miss Marsden. Thank you for coming." 

On Friday afternoons, at half-past four, it 
was the custom of tlie Vicar of Abbots Gorton 
to receive in person, in the girls* schoolroom, sub- 
scriptions to the coal club. The institution 
was a popular one, the personal attendance of 
the Vicar being a great feature; but it had 
never before been so largely attended as on 
this particular Friday. 

The Reverend Maurice Drury ran the gaunt' 
let of those dozens of curious eyes, as he had 
run the gauntlet of two pairs of eyes on another 
occasion some six weeks before, in absolute un- 
consciousness. But this time it was the uncon- 
sciousness of intense preoccupation. He sat 
behind his table, his face white and haggard, 
going through his business before him with that 
rigid concentration of manner which argues a 
fierce struggle with importunate extraneous 
thought. The pleasant air of priestly leisure, 
usually so characteristic of him, was gone. His 
tone and gesture and expression were brief, 
business-like, and stem. 
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The work was rapidly disposed of under these 
circumstances. By half -past five, the last strag- 
gler disappeared through the door. Left alone, 
the Vicar sat for a moment motionless, the 
numbness of. reaction creeping over his face. 
Then, as though that importunate thought had 
forced an entrance through the stillness, his 
features gradually contracted as if with grind- 
ing, relentless suffering. He rose, the strong 
compression of his lips contradicted by the 
haunted wretchedness of his eyes; put away 
the books and papers by which he was sur- 
rounded, and turned out all the gas. Then he 
paused, staring down into the fire. Mechanic- 
ally, and almost unconsciously, as it seemed, 
rested his arm on the narrow mantelpiece, and 
the next moment his face had fallen forward 
upon his arm. 

Maurice Drury's defences were broken down. 
He had entrenched himself in a fictitious 
security ; he had looked out on life through a 
false medium ; and now the time had come 
when all that was unreal and untrue in his 
mental environment had shrivelled into noth- 
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ingness, and be found himself struggling, help- 
less and overwhelmed, iu a raging sea of fact. 
With the sudden horror of realization which 
had arrested his passionate declaration to Mrs. 
Neale on the previous evening, the very founda- 
tion of his world, spiritual and mental, had 
been upheaved. The unexpected arrival of 
Sylvia Marsden — the result of a long-conceived 
plan of Mrs. Bearne's — could hardly add to, 
though it complicated his agony. He, the rep- 
resentative of the priesthood, had fallen as other 
men fall, the victim to his own uncontrolled 
impulses. He had mistaken the fascination of 
a woman for the fascination of a penitent. He 
was the torn and tortured victim of irreconcil- 
able desires. 

Five minutes passed, ten minutes, and still 
he did not move. Then there fell a light touch 
on the handle of the door. It failed to disturb 
him. The door opened. He lifted his head 
with a start, to see Mrs. Neale coming slowly 
toward him. 

The only light in the great bare schoolroom 
was the flickering light of the fire, and as it 
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played fitfully upon tlie forms and desks, cast- 
ing weii-d shadows, it seemed rather to conceal 
than to reveal Iier figure. She came close up to 
the fireplace and paused, silently scanning the 
face with which Maurice Drury had waited for 
her, motionless ; scanning, in the light of a sudden 
flame, all the agitation, the struggle, the agony 
that spoke in every line. Then the fuint 
shadow of a smile touched her pale lips. 

"I thought you were still here," she said 
quietly. " I want to speak to you." 

He made no answer by word or sign, only 
gazed into her face, and she went on, with 
hardly a pause, 

" You asked me yesterday what caused — 
what happened on Wednesday, and I would 
not tell you. It was this : Mrs. Bearne came 
to see me on Wednesday afternoon, to warn 
me that your kindness to me was the gossip of 
the village ; that our intimacy could not go on 
without developing into a scandal, and that, on 
the whole, it was more than time that I removed 
my disgraceful and contaminating presence 
from the village." 
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She stopped. Into Maurice Drury's face, as 
the drift of her words became evident, there 
had leaped a sudden flash of incredulous 
horror ; a flash which had died down again into 
a heavy acceptance of an added weight of 
misery. Slowly on the struggle and agony of 
his expression there was forming a despairing 
self-reproach, which changed its whole char- 
acter as nothing else could have done. His dry 
lips parted impulsively, but before the words 
became audible she spoke again, rather quickly. 

" I was taken by surprise," she said. " I 
ought to have known better I I ought to have 
known that it must be so ; but — I had never 
once thought of it." Slie paused a moment, 
and then went on in a quick, matter-of-fact way. 
**It — upset me. It brought me face to face 
with — things that I did not want to face, and I 
was not strong enough. But what happened 
on Wednesday night has at least saved me the 
trouble of a decision I You must dismiss me 
now — you cannot help yourself. So — I am 
going to resign." 

" Yes I " Maurice Drury was standing erect. 
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one hand grasping tightly at the mantelpiece. His 
face was drawn, and his eyes were burning. A 
livid agony of conscious self-conviction, self- 
degradation, was stamped on every feature, 
dominating even the passion with which they 
struggled. " Yes, you shall resign ! I am re^ 
sponsible for all that has happened. I love you 
— God forgive me for it ! You shall not suffer. 
You shall not — ^lose yourself, perhaps — while 
I can put out a hand to help you. You are 
more to me than my honor ! Be my wife ! " 

The hoarse voice, trembling and vibrating 
with passion, rang through the room ; its last 
quivering echoes died away, and then there 
came upon the dead silence the sound of a long, 
tremulous, sighing breath, half ineffable joy, 
half ineffable pain. Mrs. Neale had fallen back 
a step, her hands tightly pressed together, her 
face a little lifted, a light and a glow in every 
line, her eyes beautiful as they had never been 
before. • She stood so, motionless, for perhaps 
a moment; and then she slowly shook her head. 

*' No ! " she said softly. 

Maurice Drury took two fierce steps toward 
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her, and stood over her, Sometliiug in her 
face alone seemed to prevent his taking her 
roughly into his arms. 

"Why not?" he said vehemently. "We — 
love one another ! It is because you think I'm 
bound in honor elsewhere ? Honor ! I have no 
honor, whichever way I turn! If I keep faith 
with — her, I have acted like a brute and a 
coward to you ! I chose to cut the knot — the 
other way 1 " 

" No 1 " she said again — very steadily this 
time. " The knot is simpler than you think. 
I will untie it for you ! I will not marry you, 
because you love another woman better than 
you love me. Ah, don't protest I " She lifted 
her head with a sudden momentary gesture of 
intolerable pain. " Perhaps you think you love 
me best, now — though even now you are not 
sure! You are sorry for me. I— attract you. 
If you had known me first, perhaps — if — every- 
thing had been different — ^but now ! It could 
not last." 

" It should ! By Heaven it should ! " 

"No man may say of love, * It shall,' or * It 
2X 
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shall not,* " slie answered solemnly. " Your 
real love is for Sylvia Marsden, In time — ah, 
in such a little time — I should be to you only 
an incarnate temptation to which you had 
yielded!" 

Before the intense conviction in her eyes, 
before the steady tones of her unfaltering voice, 
Maurice Drury wavered. The passion began 
to fade from his face, the tense concentration of 
his figure slackened, and he fell back a step, his 
eyes still held by hers. 

" You take it for granted that I love you I " 
she went on, and her voice shook a very, very 
little. " If that were so, do you think I would 
let you throw your life away — sacrifice your 
prospects, your position — for me? That is 
what it would mean. Ah!" she went on 
quickl}% as something of impulsive feeling 
stirred again in his eyes, "you don't think of 
that, you don't care about that, I know! But 
— there are other things that must go, too, for 
which you do care ! What would your precepts 
do if you had failed in example? What influ- 
ence for good could you hope to exercise if you 
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begin like this ? How could you answer for the 
trust you would throw away ? " 

He turned away from her at last with a 
stifled groan, and let his head fall forward on 
his arm. 

" Example 1" he muttered through his 
clenched teeth. *' My example I " 

There was a long silence. The face of the 
woman who watched him paled, and flushed, 
and paled again. Her eyes dilated and con- 
tracted strangely. At last, without lifting his 
head, he said hoarsely, 

"What must I do?" 

"You must marry the woman you love,*' 
came her answer ; " and you must take up the 
life before you and live it strongly and ten- 
derly; live it all the more strongly and tenderly 
for having made a mistake." 

He raised his head and looked at her. 

"And you?" he said thickl3^ "You? 
What, what " 

"You need not be afraid," she said. She 
smiled as she spoke. "I am going to begin 
again!" She paused a moment, and drew 
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a step nearer. "Some day you may like to 
know," Blie said, "that you have saved — one 
woman I " 



The breath of scandal, poisonous though it 
is, is also, fortunately, wonderfully ephemeral. 
Six months later, when a plain young woman 
reigned over the girls' school, and the, girlish 
Mrs. Maurice Drury was well established at the 
Vicarage, the episodes which had caused so 
much excitement were already losing distinct- 
ness in the mind of Abbots Gorton. By the 
time the second Christmas came round they 
were as though they had never been. 

To all human suffering, also ; to the agony 
of humiliation, of hopeless love, of wounded 
faith ; the hand of time brings, with its healing, 
something of obliteration. But there are cer- 
tain fruits which spring from bitter trouble 
nobly borne which time can only ripen. Sylvia 
Drury was the stronger woman for the battle 
Sylvia Marsden had fought with her stricken 
trust and her outraged love, when Maurice 
Drury confessed to her in broken words what 
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nearly parted them for ever. To Maurice 
Drury himself, the dark valley through vvrhich 
he had passed was as the eutrance to a new life 
— a life of 8uch wide sympathies and compre- 
hension as he had never even dreamed of. 

To the woman round whom all the pain had 
centred, on whose heart th^ heaviest burden 
had fallen, that burden brought with it tlie 
strength and courage of self-redemption. Year 
by year there came news of her — news from a 
life in which her words to Maurice Drury was 
steadily justified. But the man and woman 
whose lives in touching had so changed and 
deepened each the other, never met again. 
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